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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The ** Brief Outune op thb Evidences of the 
Cbeistian Rsugion, bt the Rev. Dr. Alexander," 
bas gone through three Editions within one year, 
in the United States* 

The merits of this little work may he inferred 
from the fact, of its having heen, soon after the first 
publicatioii, intvoduced as a Class Book in many 
of the private and public Schools of that country 
among which may be mentioned, the Theological 
Seminary at Princeton, in New Jersey; Nassau Hall 
College; Yale College; Nash will College; &c. &c.; 
besides which it obtained a rapid circulation among 
many Christian families of various denominatigns. 

The publisher, therefore, entertains little doubt 
that its republication will be received with equal 
faTOfor by the Christian public generally on this 
vide of the Atlantic ; and feels confident, that this 
maU volume will be found a valuable addition to 
Ae many popular treatises already extant on the 
lune subject, especially calculated to be put into 
ike hands of Young persons of either sex, jot tKeVr 
instruction and improvement* 
June, 1830. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



THE RIGHT USE OF REASON IN RELIGION. 

Fhat it is the right and the daty of all men to 
sxercise their reason in inqairies concerning religion,* 
8 a truth so manifest, that it may be presumed there 
ire none who will be disposed to call it in question. 

Without reason there can be no religion : for in 
svery step which we take, in examining the evidences 
>f revelation, in interpreting its meaning, or in as- 
:enting to its doctrines, the exercise of this faculty 
% indispensable. 

When the evidences of Christianity are exhibited, 
n appeal is made to the reason of men for its truth ; 
*ut all evidence and all argument would be perfectly 
utile, if reason were not permitted tojudge of their 
srce. This noble faculty was -etfminly given to 
nan to be a guide in rejjgiotf, as well as in other 
hings. He possesses no other means by which he 
an form a judgment on any subject, or assent to any 
roth ; and it would be no more absurd to talk of see* 
ig without eyes, than of knowing an^ tVuxv^ N^VSawoX. 
3ason. 
It /^ therefore, a great mistake to «wpv^*^ ^^'^ 
^on forbids or discoumges the fight wiift o\ xe^o^' 
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ning the sense of the words hj which ! 
1 : yet it is not within her province 
nent on the doctrines contained in sucl 
nunication. This statement, though 
uard against the abuse of reason, is nc 
ion, altogether accurate. For it is ma 
form no conception of a truth of any kin* 
on, and when we receive any thing as ti 
may be the evidence on which it is foi 
t view the veception of it to be reasonab 
reason are so intimately connected, tha 
er with propriety be separated. Truth 
:, and reason the faculty by which it is a 
whatever be the nature of the truth, 
dence by which it is estublished. N 
1 be a proper object of our faith, whit 
>re reasonable to receive than to reject, 
iming to be a divine revelation, is found 
ctrines which can in no way be reconcil 
ison, it is a sure evidence that those 
•• » r — j..«.;^„ n^^^i oucht to be rejc 



£VIDEKC£8 OF CHRISTIANITY. 1 1 

comprebeniible. Every new truth mast be different 
firom -all that is ah^ady known ; and all the plans 
and works of God are very far above and beyond the 
conception of such minds as ours. Natural Religion 
has as great mysteries as any in revelation : and the 
created universe, as it exists, is as different from any 
plan which men would have conceived, as any of the 
truths contained in a revelation can be. But it is 
reasonable to believe, what by our senses we perceive 
to esdst ; and it is reasonable to believe whatever God 
declares to be true* 

In receiving, therefore, the most mysterious doc- 
trines of revelation, the ultimate appeal is to reason. 
Not to determine whether she could have discovered 
these truths ; not to declare, whether, considered in 
themselves, they appear probable : but to decide, 
whether it is not more reasonable to believe what God 
speaks, than to confide in our own crude and feeble 
conceptions. Just as if an unlearned man should 
hear an able astronomer declare, that the diurnal mo- 
tion of the heavens is not real but only apparent, or 
that the sun is nearer to the earth in winter than in 
summer; although the facts asserted, appeared to 
contradict his senses, yet it would be reasonable to 
acquiesce in the declarations made to him by one who 
understood the subject, and in whose veracity he had 
confidence. Iff then, we receive the witnes» of men 
in matters above our comprehension, much more should 
we receive the witness of God, who knows all things, 
and cannot deceive his creatures by false declarations. 
There is no just cause for apprehending that we 
shall be misled by the proper exercise of reason on 
any subject which may be proposed for our consider- 
ation. The only danger is, of making an improper 
use of this faculty, which is one oC lVv« \ivo%\. ^Qi\cvwn5sw 
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e^ierncE* to all that can be laid again«t revelation. 
They read with avidity llie boobs written against 
Chnitianity.andbuttQO faithfully treasure up every ob- 
jection to religioD i but her advocates, never obtain 
froni them a fair hearing. They never inquire, whether 
the arguments aiid objections which appear to them to 
strong have not been refuted- With the means of 
conviction within their reach, they remain firmly fix- 
ed in their infidelity ; and as long he they pursue this 
partial method of investigation, they miut ever re- 
main in ibe some darkness. 

A third class, who wish to be considered as taking 
reason for their guide, are under the dominion of vi- 
cious passions j of ambition, avarice, lusl, or revenge. 
Hen of this character, however strong their intellect, 
or extensive their erudition, can never reason impar- 
tiallj on any subject which interferes with the grati- 
Gntion of their predominant desires ; and as reli^on 
forbids, under severepenalties, all irregular passioniand 
vidous indulgences, they pursue it with malignant 
hatred- As one well observes, " they are against reli- 
gion, bec«UEe religion is against them." Such men 
never reason calmly on the subject, and they are inea- 
pable of receiving any benefit from the ailments of 
others. Tbeynever think of religion but with a feci- 
ing of enmity, and ihcy never speak of it but in the 
language of sneer or abuse. I'berc is no object which 
this race of infidels hare more at heart, than to root 
up evely prindple of religion from the minds of men, 
and to drive it from the earth, so that not one ves- 
tigeofitmigbtremainlogivelhem torment. Voltaire 
may be considered as the leader of this bond; and bis 
bumble imitators have been too numeioui in every 
CbriE 



Inguisbed ks rnBSIcre of reason than thoee who bavo 

ii^il. They lie <he cold, apeculativc, 

sceptics, who involve themectres in a 

metaphrBics ; attack first principles, and 

Boiifound their readers wilh pnradoxes. The number 

Bf [hose n'bu belonft to ihisclaES is, perhaps, notlsi^ge, 

t ihcy ure formidable : for whilu the other enC' 

es of [he truth scarcely ninke a show of reason, 

;se philosophers are eiperienceJ in all ihe intrica- 

g of r<^finG[i logic ; so that in their hands, erroi 

ippcur in the guise of truth. Should vrt 

1 1 Ivts to the Eopbislry of these men, the; 

I I le ui to doubt, not only of the truth o' 

hut of our tensea, and of our very eiia- 

1 t be inquired, how they contrive to spread 

I I )uring of seepticism over every sulqect, 

is, by artfully asiuming false principle! 

hei of tiieir reasoning j by i 




br into the Ubyrinth of their trron, thtA tkey Ke 
never able to -exlricate Ihemeelvei ; aitd all their 
ftir prMpcctB of virtue and usetulDCM aie obecuied 

Before I leave the coniideration of the Tuioua clas- 
■et of peraonB, wbo, while they profesa to be guided 
bjr reason, make an improper use of this faculty, I 
ought to mention a MC of men, dlBtingiuBhed for theic 
teaming and ingenuity, who profess to receive the 
Christian rerelation, and glory in the appellation of 
fationitl ChrlaliauB. They proceed on the plausible 
and (^ rightly underataan) coirect principle, of 
fecei»tng nothing as true but what their reason ap- 
proves ) bvC these very men, with all their &ir ap- 
pearAicea of rationality, ue chargeable withai groai 
a dereNction of reason, as can well be conceived ; and 
in regard to coDaieteney, are more vulnerable than 
any of those already mentioned. For, while they 
admit that Qod has made a revelation, thej insiat 
upon the right of bringing the (rutin revealed to tfae 
teatof human judgment and opinion, and reject them 
M unreasonable if they do not accord with this stand- 
ard. But the declaration of God la the highest reason 
which we can have Car believing any thing. To set 
up our opinion against the plain expression of his 
wilt, is surely presumption of the highest kind. Per- 
haps, however, I do not r^Kcaent the case with per- 
fect accuracy. Perhaps, no man ia i^iirgeable with 
such an inconsistency, as toadmit a thing to be con- 
tained in an undoubted revelation, and yet reject it. 

The exact state of the matter Is this. The Sciip- 
tHres, it is admitted, contain a teuelation ifom God ; 
but there ere many thinga in the Bible, which, if 
taken in the most obvious sense, are inconsiatenl with 
nason ; now, ai notlung inconsitlexd. trt^ -nawro. taa. 



lor it has been found that no text is e 
not to yield to sooie of the modes 
which have been adopted. But I mail 
whole procedure is contrary to right 
plain course which reason directs us 1 
after examining the evidences of re 
being satisfied to come to the interpi 
Scriptures with an unbiassed mind, an< 
cise of a sound judgment, and with th( 
helps and rules which reason and experi 
to obtain the sense of the several part 
eument ; and although this sense may o 
preconceived opinions, or clash with our 
we ought implicitly to receive it ; and not, 
ingenuity, and laboured critical proce 
meaning that will suit our own notions, 
to form our opinions by the word of Go« 
down the sublime and mysterious doctri 
atioii^ to the measure of our narrow coiice 
thus, ill the creed of mary, called rat 
tiaiis, the divine svstem of h««a»'rt».i" *— • 




thing c«n be demcHutntcd. TIh Kssoningi bf whidi 
it mu been att^npUd to prove, that the doctrinei, 
commonly called orthodoi, are contniy to reuon, ata 
bllacioat ^ and a limilar mode of rsMxauing, on the 
truths of natural religion, wiH land ui in atfaei>in> 

Deistical writers hsTe been food of repreaenting 
fiuCh and reason m irreconcilable. The]' have iniinu- 
ated, and even asserted, that revelation cannot be 
received without a renunciation of rcaion ; tand have 
•flbcted to rf^ret, 
tcial of a rational it _ . 
can by no means bear. This woi a favourite topic 
with Morgan. Bolingbroke, Voltaire, and Hume. 
The laat mentioned author, in the cloae of hia br 
famed Esaa; on Miradea, uiea the following lan- 
EUage ; " Our moat holf religion ia founded on 
Faith, not on reaton, and il ii a aurs method of 
exposing it, to put It to n test, which it is by DO 
meana fitted to endure.'' — And again i " Here reu- 
BDu is insvfiicienC to convince ua of iu [the Chrit- 
tion Religion's] veracity, and whoever ia moved by 
fiiith to assent to it, is conidous of a continual miracle, 
in his own person, which s>d)Verti all the piinciples 
of his understanding-" 

On the insidious nature of this aCtacli, I shall 
not stop to remark, eicept to observe, that it may 
be taken as a specimen, not only of Hume's method 
of treating Chriatiatiity, but of that of the whole triba 
of deistical writers, nntil velv recently, when they 
have come out boldly. Under the mask of friend. 
ship, and with words of respectfulness ou their lips, 
they have aimed the most deadiy thruata at the vitala 
of Cbriattanity. But in regud to the sentiment 
expressed in thii extract, the frienda of revelation 
utterly discteim it, and hold it to ^ ^^c w^ "ui^ 



•■ of the controversr ^'^%>e«/| 
dill not authorise my mueft 
nden of the triith have ever- 
lieir antogoTiieti on the ground 
They have met them M every- 
'e ehmen to make the Hsiault ^ 
that no deistical srgwnent re- 
ifidel objection undetected and 

Hume wrote ihia immedintelj 
iment against miracles, perhaps 
lat be had achieved whit none 
fecC But his confidence waa 
lent which he claims the honour 
(though this might be disputed 
i been refuled, «ith a nleameaa 
to Iwing conviction to any mind 

and a sceptic. But vre shall 
' sequel, to consider the 
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IT IS IMPOSSIBLE TO BANISH ALL RELIOIOH FROU 
THE WORLD I AND IF IT WERE POSSIBLE, IT 
WOULD BE THE GREATEST CALAMITY WHICH 
COULD BEFALL THE HUMAN RACE. 

It ifl not my object here to consider religion is it 
is a matter of due;, or a means of obtHining happi- 
iieit in a future \TOTld ; for both these would be equal- 
ly disregarded by those men who aim at the subrer- 
gion of all religion. What I shnll attempt, at present, 
is to state and eBtaUish (he fact, that man is so 
constituted, that he must have aome sort of religion. 
' And the truth of this will be mamfest, 5vin an 
Intpection of the principles of human nature, and 
from (he history of the world. Man has nBtunlly 
B sense of moral obligation, a perception of ihe 
difference beln-een right and wrong, feelings of re< 
morse or spjirobation on the review of his conduct, 
fears of future retribution when he has cammitted a 
crime, and a propensity to pay religious homage to 
•ome object, visible or invisible. These are what 
hare been called his r«'tc;umire</iii(r>i and from them 
lie has received ttie appellation of a re'iaimu animal. 
And certainly, (here is nothing by which man ia so 
clearly distinguished from the creatures below him, 
■9 this capacity for religion ; for whatever indications 
they give of sagacity in other matters, it is impos- 
sible to communicate to them any ideas of morality, 
«r uij impcttiions of ft leligioui natura. Now, 



^ «. «>v»um ue as Qitticult to f 

nation without religion, as to find one 
speech. Some travellers, it is true, froi 
observation, have re{>orted that some sava£ 
no ideas of religion, and no species of w< 
on more accurate examination, it has bee 
ed, that this ^'as a mistake. And from 
icnowlcdge of the natior.s of the earth, 
iiorized to assert, that there is not one t< 
ute of some sense of religion, and soc 
vonhip. The same thing \\*as well km 
be wisest men of antiquity. It is a fact 
K>th Plato and Cicero have derived mi 
int conclusions. And these principles of 
re so deeply radicated, that they never 
lOved. Men may be induced to abandoi 
iligion, and to adopt a new one ; but i 
m remain long free from all religion. ' 
le object of worship, and they will soon at 
•Ivcs to another. Jf nnliappily they lose 
dge of the true God, tliey will set ii] 

• ■ • 
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Athciiticil men hare, indeed, ttttempted to tiMe 
all relipoui feelings, and all rites of wonhip, to the 
craft of ptieita, and poliiy of mien; but tbii opi. 
nion ia not onlj unaupported b; hiitorical tettimonr, 
but iM ntoft ntuEMonable Id iitielf. For if there had 
not existed • predkpoiition to religion in the minds 
of men, inch a deiign would nevn bsTe been con- 
ceived ; and if it had, all attempts to Introduce into 
the minds of man ideas so foreign to his nature, 
mutt have been abortive. At any rale, «uch an 
imposition could not have continued for so long a 
time, and could not have been extended to every 
tribe and nation io the world. If no senne of religion 
hid existed in the minds of men, prietts and pwiti- 
cians, however viinnning, would have had no handle 
to take bold of, no foundation on vbich to build. 
Besides, it Ecems to be forgotten b^ the advocates 
of this hypothesis, that the existence of pnest* 
supposes the previous existence of religion. 

They bare, moreover, slletfed, that fear produced 
the gods. Be it so; it still conflrmB my position, 
that tbere is something in the nature of nun which 
leads him to religion ; and it is reasonable to con- 
elude, that a can!ie which has operated uniformly 
heretofore, will continue to produce the tame eBecta 
as long as the world stands. Jt is impossible) 
therefore, to banish all religion from the world. 

To what degree atheists have succeeded in divest' 
ing themselves of all religious impression, 1 do not 
pretend to know. That some men have gone to a 
great length in counteracting the constitutional ten- 
dencies, and eitingutahing the feelings of nature is un- 
doubtedly true ; but there have been sufbcient in- 
dications to lead to the opinion, that there is more 
of allectalian than reslity in the bwievi tA *«\i 'j'^ 
fcBsion. It /» known that Komi; ol fcEmWiB,*™" 



o, ^«. ait/b auie to erase 



pressioos from their own minds, it is 
to banish all religion from the world. 

But suppose the great work achii 
eTerv vestige of religion was obliterate 
be the result ? Would men remain v 
jects of religious homage ? Would th 
be afraid of invisible powers ? Woul 
of remorse at no time urge them to 
sort of penance, or attempt some kind 
Would no impostors and false prophei 
ceive the world again with their dream, 
pretended reveUtions ? They must hi 
superficial observations on human natui 
that none of these things would ever oo 

If those persons, therefore, who oppo; 
ty, hope, by its subversion, to get rid ol 
tney do greatly deceive themselves. Ti 
ing accomplished, they would soon have 
form in endless {)rogression. Instead 
mild, benignant religion of Christ, the) 
find themselves surr/M...' -' ' 
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Itreot would soon grow op anong us, were it not for 
the salntafy influence of Christianitj* Our foiefatfa- 
ers, before they became Christians, were in the same 
degraded and wretched situation. And shall we 
euTse our posterity by bringing back those erils from 
which our fathers escaped ? It is a truth which should 
be proclaimed every where on the house tops, that it 
is the Bible which has delivered us firom the horrid 
dominion of superstition ; and it is the Bible which 
must prevent its return. Philosophy has bad no hand 
in working out this deliverance from the horrors of 
idokitry. With all her celebrated schools and sages, 
she never tuiTied one individual firom the wonhip of 
idols; and she would be equally powerless in pre* 
Tenting the return of superstition, if other burriers 
were removed. 

But I proceed now to the second part of my pro- 
position, which is, that if religion could be banished 
from the world, it would be the greatest calamity 
which could befall the human race. 

It has formerly been a matter of discussion with 
the learned, whether the influence of superstition or 
atheism was most baleful on society. Plutaich, 
Bacon, Bayle, Warburton, and others, have handled 
this subject in a learned and ingenious manner, and 
arrived at very diflferent conclusions. However doubt- 
ful this question may have been considered in former 
times, I believe all reflecting men are now pretty well 
satisfied, that the question is put to rest for ever. 
We have recently beheld the spectacle of a great na- 
tion csasting off contemptuously the religion of their 
ikthers, and plunging at once into the abyss of athe- 
ism. We have seen the experiment tried, to ascer- 
tain whether a populous nation could exist without 
■ the restraints of religion. Every c'lTCUiTv&lasvQ^ vc>a ^6& 



been more compieu? ..^ 
was the reralt ? It is written in cdiuc 
It wu as if a volcano had burst upon 
disgorged its fierj flood over all Europe 
of cruelty, cold-blooded malignitjr, be 
heaven-daring impiety, and insatiable 
the world never witnessed before, and, 
will never witness again. The on! 
which brightened the dismal prospect, 
horrible system contained in itself th 
Its own speedy downfall. Atheisn 
of union for its professors ; no basis ( 
fidence. It breeds suspicion, and cons 
in eveiy breast ; and it is actuated 
which utterly disregards all the bonds 
titude, and of friendship. To ar 
comes the ruling passion. Const 
want of virtue, of honour, and humt 
views his fellows in the same light, 
put them out of the way as soon a 
nnv degree, to become obstacles t 
'-•''• Hence, the bl 
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U the iiiBtrumenta of vengeance upon' each 
other. The general itate of motals, in France, dur- 
ing tba period in which Christianity was proscribed, 
and ■tbeism reigned, was auch ea aloioBt exceeds be- 
lief- An efe-ffilnesa of the whole scene, and nn 
«ctor in (ome pans of It, hsa drawn the following 
-sketch : " Multiplied caies of suicide, priatHla crowd- 
ed with innocent penona, pennanent guillotines, 
peijnries of all claasea, parental authority eet at 
nought, debauchery encouraged by an allowance to 
tfaoae called unmanied mothers ; nearly six tliousand 
diTorcei within ihe single city of Paris, withinalittle 
more than two years aitcr the law authorized them ; 
in a word, whatever is most obscene in vice, and 
most dreadful in ferocity !"■ If these be Ihe genuine 
fruita of atheism, then let ua rather have superstition 
in ita moat appalling form. Between atheiam and 
■upersCition there is tbia great diiference; the latter 
may authorize some crimes, the foraiec opens the 
flood.gatea to all. The one reslraiiis partially, the 
other removcB all restraint firom vice. Every hind of 
religion preseuta some terrors (o evil doers ; atheism 
promises complete immunity, and stamps vli'tue itself 
with the character of folly. 

But we miiet not suppose that the whole mass 
of the French people became atheists, during this 
period. Far from it. A large majority viewed the 
w4iale Bcene with horror and detestation ; but the 
atheistical philoaophers had got the power in their 
hands ; and, though u small minority of the nation, 
were able to effect so much mischief. But from this 
example we may conjecture, what would be the itaie 
«f ihmga, if the^ whole mass of people in a nation 

■ Gtegolit 



sence of all restraint and all hope, a 
trolled dominion of the most maligi 
But there would be one remarkable 
renec ; for while atheists deny the < 
them, the inhabitants of hell beli£V£ . 
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IF CHRISTIAN IT Y BE REJECTED, THEHE IS HO 
OTHER RELIGION WHICH CAN BE SUBSTITUTED 
IN ITS PLACE ; AT LEAST, NOOTHER WHICH WILL 
AT ALL ANSWER THE PURPOSE FDR WHICH RELI- 



It }ibb been proved in tbe fonner section, that it ii 
necessuy to have some religion. We are alreHd; ia 
poEsesaion of Chris tianitf, which, bf the confeesioa 
of debts tbemeelves, answers mtaij Taluable pur- 
poses. It hehores ug, therefore, to consider well 
whst WB are l\ke\j to obtsln hj the exchange, if we 
should relinquish it. If aay man can ihow us a better 
religion, and founded on better evidences, we ought, 
in that event, to give it up willingly ; but if this can- 
not be done, ihen surel; it is not reasonable to part 
whh B certain good, without receiving an equiiulent 
in its place. This would he, u if some person* sail- 
ing on die ocean, in a vessel which carried them 
prosperousl;, should determine to abandon it, without 
knowing that there was any other to receive them, 
merely because some of ibe passengers, pretending 
to skiil, suggested tbat it was leaky, and would soon- 
er or later founder- 
Let the enemies of Christianity tell us plainl; what 
their aim is, and what ihey design to substitute in 
the place of the Bible. This, however, >i«^ »jt>s&. 
able lo perfcim ; and yet the; woviA\«.Nfeu» Vo ««" 
teiit to giw up out dcRTctl holies *\\Xi<ioxVi«.-«''^ 



claims, that we may know woetuer 
to answer the purposes for which 
cd. To bring this subject fairly i 
take a survey of the world, and inqu 
propose for our selection, if we 
Christianity; 

There are only three things, in 
twcen which we must choose. Tl* 
some of the exploded systems of 
second, to accept the Koran instead 
the third to embrace Natural Keligi 

lew men have hud the effrontery 
turn to Paganism : yet even this 
extravagant for some whose name 
men of literature. The learned ' 
that I recollect, expressed his opinic 
ei^licitly; but it may be fairly in 
thmgs in his History of the Declir 



if difficult to tell what be wiBhed to iccompliiti bjr 
bis oppmitioa to Chri^titmit; ; or whether h« had uiy 
definite view, other thui Co manifeat hii hatred to 
the Goapel and its Author. 

Taylor, the learned translator of Flalo, opentf 
avowed bis predilection for the religion of the Albe* 
niin phihMopher, and his wish ibit it might be reviv 
ed ; md speiksin conterapCuoai Cermi of ChrisCiinilYr 
in comptu-lBOn with PUioniBm ; hut he never could 
bava supposed that to be a siiitabte religion fur the 
bulk of men, which bad not the least inSuence upon 
them, while the philosopber liTed. This, then, would 
be novubiCilute for ChrJsdanlCf ; for under id benign 
influence, even the poon have ihb qqsfel fueach- 
£□ ONTO THEM. But i tiBve no doubt, that if the 
truth could be ascertained, we should lind that this 
sublime genius derived soioe of bis best idefts, directly 
or indirectly, from the Scripdires ; and that if bt bad 
lived under the light of the Gt>spe1, be never would 
have spoken of it aa bis translator bas done. 

In the time of the revolution in France, aftei some 
trial had been made of having no religion, D'Auber- 
menil proposed a new religion. In imitation of the an- 
cient Feraiana. His plan was to have the Deitv rc- 
C resented by a perpetual fire, and ofleringa made to 
im of fruits, oil, nnd salt, and libations poured 
out to the four elements. It wb< prescribed, that 
worship should be celebrated daily in the temple, that 
every ninth dav should be a sabbath, and that on 
certun feativala all ages should unite in dances. 
A few fanatics in Paris, and elsewhere, ecWsil-j 
adopted the new reliBJon ; hut Ae^ wetft it«M« v^ 
attHKf «n^ notice, and id a little time miri«.'wAo tt* 
n'fed oblivion. 
Itb— been common enough to »« «t **"* ^ 



immedan religion, in a •lort of rival comparison 

|jth Christian it)', but 1 <lo not know tbftt any havt 

; 90 fur B3 to prefer ihe Kormi to the Bible ; ex- 

. tlioic few miserable apostates, who, afcei bein( 

_' " (osBed about with every wind of doctrine," at 

Ingth threw themielves islo (h« imia of the Ar*. 

in impostor. How f«r this religion will bear ■ com. 

rifon with Christianity, will be leen in the sequel. 

Deisin or Natural Keligion, is then, the onl^ ho[H 

I the n-otid, if the Christian religion be rejected 

lention shall now be turned. The firs: 

Inglish deists extolled natural religion to the itAB^ 

fstem which eontained all that miut had wi] 

> know ; and as being Biniple and tnlelligiUl 

'neaiiest capacity- But strange to tell, scarce 

ttvo of then arc agreed, as to vrhat natura 

and the same discordance has existei 



K tliei 



They 
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ing.to dia demerit of his crime. 1 know, inofed, tbaC 
Lord Herbert lud k down as one of the five articles 
of natural religioD, that pardon might be obtained 
' on repentance; and the same idea hua b^en enter- 
tained by hia follovren ; but this ia n doctrine cvi> 
denllf IxtrToned from revelation- Natural relJEJon, 
when properly understood, knows nothing of pardon- 
It is in dirert opposition to the principle mentioned 
above ; and if it were so, that the law of nature pro- 
mised pardon to the penitent, without satisfuction, 
it wonld hare no sanction whatever ; for if men can 
repent when ihey please, (which must be supposed,) 
then they may sin as much as th^ please, without 
fear of punishment. The case is fer otherwise with 
the foi^iveness of the OospeL 

As this religion teaches no plan of atonement and 
birgiveness, so it inculcates no effectual method of 
reibrmation, or purification from the pollution of sin, 
Hnd affords no aid lo thog»who wish to live well, but 
leaves all to be performed by the mere strength of 
men, which, alas i is insufficient to bear up against 
the power of temptalion. ]n those very points on 
which we want a clear response, natural religion is 
silent' It can do no more, when its light is clearest, 
than to direct us in the wuy of duty, and intimate 
the consequences of disohedieiice. Deists, then, must 
lead such lives of perfection, as to need no pardon, 
no regeneration, no aid, no reformiitian. The system 
ii good for then!, who can go through hfe without 
■in ; — it seta no hope before the mourning penilent- 
Again, if deism, be the true religion, why has 
pietj never flourished among its professors? why have 
they not been the most ze^oos and consistent war- 
ahippers of God? Does not truth promote piety ? 
una will it not ever be the caie, that the-] -vWi WA 



.. ...« Bcvci-se, tbat even aeld 
questions, has the appearance of ri 
people hear the words * pions de 
ffjune sort of feeling, as when mem 
honest thief, or a sober drunkard. 

There is no slander in making t 
deists do not affect to be pious. 1 
for devotion. If the truth were 1 
Tery thing they wish to get rid c 
lieved, that professing themselves 
them under greater obligations to 
would not be so zealous for the 
me, the contest is not between on 
other, it is between religion and irrc 
possible, that a man of truly pious 
reject the Bible, even if he were u 
historical evidences. He would 
congenial to his taste, and so salut 
on his o\vi» er»:^:«- •» 
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erent shall occur, tiiey will be found no longer op- 
posing the Bible, but will esteem it the best of books, 
ftud will come to it for fuel to feed the flame of 
pan devotion. An Afrioui prince, who was brought 
to England and resided there some time, being asked, 
what he thought of the Bible ? answered, that he be- 
lieved it to be from Qod, for he found all the good 
people in favour of it, and all the bad people against it ! 

The want of a spirit of piety and devotion, must 
be reckoned the principal reason why the deists have 
never been able to establish, and keep up, any 
religious worship among themselves. The thing has 
been attempted at several different times, and in dif- 
ferent countries ; but never with any success. 

It is said, that the first enterprise of this kind was 
that of David Williams, an Englishman, who had 
been a dissenting minister in Liverpool, but pass* 
ing over first to Socinianism, and then to deism, 
went to London, where, being patronised by some 
persons of influence, he opened a house for de- 
istical worship, and formed a liturgy, consisting prin- 
cipally of praise to the Creator. Here he preached 
lor a short time, and collected some followers ; but 
he complained that most of his congregation went 
on to atheism. After four years trial, the scheme 
came to nothing. There were neither funds, nor 
congregation remaining, and the Priest of nature, 
(as WUliams styled himself,) through discouragement 
and ill health, abandoned the project. 

Some feeble attempts of the same kind have been 
made in the United States ; but they are unworthy of 
)eing particularly noticed. 

Frederick Jl, the deistical k\l^J oIVt>m»v«^\5>»^ 
Hse formed the plan of a PanlVieoiim "^ic^vcw-* ^^p' 

worshippers of all sects aud «\V ie\\®««*'- ^ 



during the period of the revolution. Aft 
trill bod bran pmde of atheisni uid itrtYn 
when the want of puUic irorafaii) wu felc 
rcflectinit penons. ■ Boeietf ivaa formed for 
■hrp of God, by the name jjit mentioned, i 
pure principle* of DHtuT*] religion. Among 
tfonB of ibii tocie^, were men beloved for tl 
nnlhropy, nnd distingiusbed (or (belr leaniii 
ome high b power. 
Ls Rerelliere Lepaux, odb of the dire 
Trance, was a lealoua pstron of the new lelif 
'iiCL', pi^rmiS6ion was oblairEll to I 
urche s fur tlicir wondiip. In the cicj 
isignedtc 
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I were nude to have thia nonhip gcnerail; mtro- 
\, in til the principsl tomiB in France ; and the 
of the sooiety were ever ertended to foragn 
ri«a. Their muiual wai tent inloall parli of tM 
lUe, bj the minister of the interior, free of es- 

TBTilid KBOcletr enjo^ greater adnntiige* et ila 
■eticemenL Chriatianiiif had been rejected with 

: atheiim had far a short time been tried, but 
3und to be intolerable ; the govemmeHt was fa- 
ble to the project ; men of leerning and influ- 
patroniied it, anii churehet ready built, were at 
uriee of the new denomination. The ayRtem of 
il religion, also, nbJch was adopted, wai the 
:hat could have been eelected, and conaideiabJe 
m was discovered in the construction of their li- 
But with at] these circumstances in tbeir (»• 

the society could not subsist. At first indeed, 
the scene was novel, large audiences attended} 
of whom, however, were merely spectators i but 
hort time, they dwindled away to sach a d^ree, 

instead of occupying twenty churchea, they 
id only four in Paris : and in some of the prO' 
i towns, where they commenced under the moat 
rable auspices, they soon came to nothing. Thus 
went on declining until, under the consular gi>> 
iBDt, they were prohibited the use of the chur< 
any longer ; upon which they immediately ex- 

withoat a struggle ; and it is believed thu 

vestig* of the society now remains. 
: will be inatructive and interesting to inqture 
Jie rrssnn of this want ofBuc<:ew,vaa.wxaecim^ 
IV advantages. Undoubudli'j '&b ^^^ 
-, -he want of it truly devoWowi »ij«i>- 
» obiervei frpm the b«guming ol *»» TOSK^ 



uanva( 
i the 
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hired from the stage. There was alf 
feet of liberality in contributing to tl 
society. They found it impossible tc 
of their societies, a sum which every 
gregation, even the poorest of any sc 
collected in one day. It is a fact, t 
societies petitioned government to gr 
from a debt, which they had contracl 
iDg the apparatus of their worship, i 
to more than fifty dollars, stating that 1 
come did not exceed twenty dollars, 
towns, their musicians deserted them 
were not paid, and frequently no pe 
found to deliver lectures. 

Another difficulty arose which mig 
foreseen. Some of the societies declan 
independent ; and would not agree to bi 
the manual which had hot^n r^f*^:^""* — 
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by thow^ who bad made greater advaneet in tbe 
modern pbiloBophv, for their illiberality. It wu 
copplained, tbal there were nuiiy wbo could not re- 
ceive tbeir creed, and all Buch must DeceaBanlj be 
excluded from their godet;. This cetuure seema to 
have troubled them much; and in order to wipe off 
the Etigma, the; appointed a fete, which the; called 
the Annivertuy of the re-establiehment of natm-al 
religion. To prore that their libemlity had no 
bounds, the; prepared five banners to be carried 
in procoflsion. On the first waa inscribed the word 
Btligioa; on the second Moralily i and on the 
Others respectivelj, Jcwi, CathoUci, Protalanti. 
When the procetaioD was over, the bearers of the 
serera] banners gave each other the kiss Vf peace ; 
and that none might mistake the extent of their li- 
becalitj, the banner inscribed Moralitg, waa borne b; 
a professed atheist, universoll; knovin as such in 
Paris- They hail also other feativals peculiar to 
themselvea ; and four in honour of the following 
persons, Socrates, St> Vincent de Faule, J. J- Rous- 
seau, and Waalungtoo; a etrange conjunction of 
names truly !* 

I have been thus particular in giving an account 
""-isBodet;, because the focu fumiab the strongest 
' in of my argument, and are in themselves 
curious and instructive. After the fulure of (his 
enterprise, deists will scarcelv attempt ^ain to insti-. 
tule any form of public worahip. 

But among those philosophers, who believe in the 
periectibilitv of human nature, under the fostering 
influence of increasing knowledge and sood ^wtem.- 

• HMlOirrdsThetiphilanthropiciiar'W.GrcanMt.i— ^'«'**''"' 



I, there ii a vague iheoi^, of a ktnd o( aaedlil 
illoGO|iliiml relii^on, which needs the aid of n 
.lemBl foini*. The primary Hrlicles of their cree 
that religion is a thing entirely between Go 
id e»erj man's conscience ; thiil all that our Crenit 
quires IB, the homage of the heart ; ihsC if we fei 
verencc, gratitude, and eubmisBion tow«rdi hio 
id an our purt tvell in Eociely, we bare fulfiUe 
ir duty ; that we cannot know how «e may t 
8po>:eil of hereafter, and ooght not la be anxiot 
f liout it. Whether this is expected to lie the rel 
111 of philosophers only, or also of llie unleamei 
d the great masB of labouring people, 1 am unaU 
say- But I know Euch a Eyslcm as this, wil 
a largelnajority of every community, be equin 
It to no rciigiun at all. The great body of Ih 
«)>1e must have something tangible, somethin 
isible, in their religion. They need the aid ( 
and of ihe ? ' ' 



bei^ tuTj feeble ; is not likely to produce any per- 
manent effect on the character or comfort of the per. 
; and cannot be luefid to other* in 



been proiciibed in France, was reBtored by an a 
government, a speech waa delivered by one of (ha 
cotmiellora of state, which contains excellent senti- 
ment* on the subject here treated. One or two elt- 
tiBctB will not be unacceptable to the reader. " Science 
can never be partaken of, but by a small number, but 
by religion one nuy be inatrucled without being leRm- 
ed. The natural religion, to which on« imiy rise 
by the effect! of a cultlvaleil reason, is merely abetrtct 
and inleUectn^, and unfit for any people. It is re> 
vealed religion which points out aJl ine tnitha (hot 
are useful to men uho hare neither time nor meani 
for laborioui dii qui sill ons. Who then would wish to 
dry np that sacred spring of knowledge, which dif- 
fuse* good maaima, brings them before the eyes of 
every individual, and communicates to them that 
authoritative and popubr dress, without which they 
would be unknown lo the multitude, and almost to all 
men. — For want of religious education for the last 
ten years, our children are without any ideas of a di- 
vinity, without any notion of what is just and unjust ; 
hence arise barbarous manners, hence a people be- 
come ferocious. One cannot but sigh over the lot 
which threatens the present and future generations. 
Ala* ! what have we gained by deviatitiij fmwi ^k.* 
path pointed out to us by qui aM:a**.m»l "SiW'. 
Anne ire gained by substituting vai« wiA tto^^t**^*^" 
trine» far the ereeii ii'hich actimlcd V\i« iaw4* "^^ '^'** 
t*iine. Feiidon, ar.d Pascal ?" 



It tnay also be observed, in coiu 
facts which have been adduced, not o 
firm this proposition, but furnish 
arguments, in proof of the propositi 
the preceding chapter* 
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CHAPTER IIL 

THERE IS NOTHING IMFROSABLE OR UNREASONA- 
BLE IN THE IDEA OF A REVBIATION FROM COD I 
AND CONSEQUENTLY NOTHING IMmoBABLE OR 
UNREASONABLE IN SUCH A MANIFEST DIVINE IN- 
TERPOSITION AS MAY BE NECESSARY TO ESTA- 
BLISH A REVELATION. 

That a revdation ii possible, will not be called in 
(jueation by any who believe in the eiistence of God ; 
nor can it be believed that there is nny thing in the 
notion of a revelation, repugnant to the mond allrl- 
bntes of the Supreme Being. It cannot be inconBist- 
ent with \be VTi»doin, goodness, or holiness of 0»d, 
to increase the fcoowledge of his intelligent creatures. 
TbewboJe end of a levela^on ii tom^e men wiser, 
better, and happier ; end what can be conceived more 
■ccoidaot witn enc~ ideas of divine perfection, than 
this? 

That man is capable of recnving benefit from a 
revehitioii, ia a truth so evident, ihst it would be 
fully to spend time in demonstmting it ; for what- 
ever maj be thought of the sufficiency of natural 
religion, if it was fully understood and improved, 
yet al! must admit, that men, genemtly, have not been 
luScienllf enli^tened, on the subject of religion. 
The history of tbe world, in ail ages, proves the de- 
plorable ignorance of the greater part of the human 
race, cTen on chose subjects whicd 0\« Mt)o**SA* * 
nataral reiigion confess to 1» iSie xooW. \v«vs^^»»■ 
and fandaaientaL 



it be thought an mireaionable 
hen God made the original pi 
e, he should furnish ihem with sue 
absolutely ncceBRBry, not only fo 
It for their preservation. Aa th(^ 
Pxperietice, and had none upon caret 




, that the beneficent Cmlor ei 
Bhem auch a stock ot knowledge as ' 
■ - II purposes of life ? Tl 

ipuosc, that Dian was at fin 
idl, veiy littli) diSecent fram 
:> the forest ; and that from 
lergedby his own exertions ; that he 
tituUle speech, and hU the arts of life, 
'eceiving any aid, or any revelation from 
s, lo fj apprehension, so improbable, 
' a nil Ruthenlie hiHorj 
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Gune ilill more inrolTcd in ignorance, tliui their pa- 
rents. Now, tbu the righteous Goremor of ibe 
UiircnE may leave men to follow their own inven- 
tions, uid Buffer by their own folly, is certain ; far 
be has done so. But is il not consistent with his 
wisdom and goodness to use extraordinary means to 
rOBCoe tbcm from a state so degraded and wretched 7 
Would not erery sober deist admit, that some mean* 
of briiqiiiu: tbem bock to just ideas of natural reli- 
pon would be deiirabie? Ifthen, thespoatacr of man 
&om bis Maker should render some further revela- 
/, would it not he highly benevolent (o 
:e whatever bis circumstances required ? 
Why should it be thought unreasonable, lh»t God 
should aometimeH depart from hi* common mode of 
acting, to anawer grMt and valuable ends ? What is 
ifaen in tbe establisbed course of nature so sacrad, or 
so immutable, that it must never, on enyoccoHon, or 
lor any ptamt, be changed ? The only reason why 
the laws of^iature are uniform, is, that lh]b ia for 
Um boieGl of man ; but if his interest requires a de- 
paituie troa the r^ulir course, what is Ibera to ren- 
der it unreasonable ? The Author of the universe hia 
Dever bound himself to pursue one underiating course, 
111 ihe government of the aorld. The time may come 
yrL-a be may think proper to change the whole 
syit;m, Aa he gave it a beginning, be nayiitEOgive 
it a ' end. Qeneral uniformity jb expedient, that 
nei) .nay know what to expect, and may have encou< 
lOf .laent to use means to obtain necessary ends j biit 
OC aaional and nnfrequeot deviations ftum tbil nni- 
formilyi have no tendency to prevent thebetM.&.«rn* 
ing from it This is to evident & Uu\\i, V^«s. \ *Ml 
aJatoat atbaraed to dwell ao long «vdh '**• ->\iv.^M/^ 
«opbi$iry of infidels a. stiaitgc davW«a ^>** ^*^ 



ling for man ; and altogether consistent wit 
ictions of God, and the principles on whii 
ems the world. 

Now, suppose that God should determi 
eul his will to man : how could this be i 
?niently effected ? We can conceive of t 
'he first by inspiring all who needed k: 
ith the ideas which he wished to com 
'he«second by inspiring a few persons, and 
lem to communicate to others the tj uths 
he first would seem the most effectu^, bu 

more analogous to his other dispensationft. 
ight have been given in perfection at once 
ft to the uncertainty of education and hi 
ovemeut ; but such is not the fiicL By 
ees, and much culture, this fiiculty attains i 
f, and when neglected, never acquires any 
ee of strength. In regard to the best 
uking a revelation, however, we arc totall 
!tent to judge ; but of one thing we ma} 
in, that if God should give a revelation tc 
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nat capilile of being counterfeited; (conetfaing, br 
wbid), God ehoutd, in Bome way, manifeet bineelR 
And hew could this be eflected, but bf Cbe exertion 
of his power, or by the muiifentition of his inEnite 
knowledge? That is, brBiirBcles, or by prophecies, 
or by both. There is, then, just as much probabi- 
lity, that mirvclea will exist, (for prophecy may be 
considered one kind of miracle) sa that a revelation 
will be giTen. The conjunction of these two things 
is reasonable ; if we find the one, we insy he sure that 
the other exists also. 

It is admitted that a revelation frotii God would 
have internal evidence of its origin, hut this does not 
strike the attention at once. It requires time before 
it can be perceived; but in the first establishment of 
■ revelation, there is need of some evidence which is 
obvious to the senses, and level to the capacities of 
alL Just such an evidence are miracles. Moreover, 
internal evidence requires, in aider that it may be- 
perceived and appreciated, a certain &vaurable state 
ef the moral feelings, without which it is apt to be 
everlookcd, and produces no conviction ; whereas ex - 
temal evidence is not only level to every capacity, but 
adapted to bring home conriction to every deecriptioti 
«f men, to the bad as well as the good. 

MiraclaB,then furnish the beat proof for the esta- 
blishment of a revelation. They seem to be it» 
proper seal. They are the manifest attestation of 
God. Nothing can he conceived which will more 
strikingly indicate his power and piesence, than a vi- 
sible suspension of the taws of, nature. He ia invi- 
■ible, be must make bimsetf known by bis worka; 
and a miracle is such a work that no other can per- 
fbrm. When therefore a person profaasea to have 
received a leielatioa bom God, u;t& ^\«iw%^i«> 



cAcn HIS power to confinn the pre 
p08tQr> or to attest doctrines wnicl 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MIRACLES ARE CAPABLE OF PROOF FROM 
TESTIMONY. 

I DO not know that any one has denied that a mu 
racle would be credible, if exhibited to our senses. 
A man. might indeed be deceived by an illusion 
arising from some disorder in his senses ; but if he 
was conscious of being in a sound state of body and 
mind, and should witness not only one but a variety 
of miracles ; not only a few times but for years in 
succession, and if he should find that all around him 
had the same perceptions of these facts as himself, I 
need not say that it would be reasonable to credit ■ 
his senses, for the constitution of his nature would 
leave him no choice ; — he would be under the ne- 
cessitv of believing what he saw with his eyes, heard 
with his ears, and handled with his hands. But are 
there facts which a man would credit on'the evidence 
of his senses, which can by no means be rendered 
credible by the testimony of any number of witnesses? 
Then there might be facts, the lq;iowledge of which 
could never be so communicated 'as to be worthy of 
credit. According to this hypothesis, the con- 
stitution of our nature would require us to with- 
hold our assent from what was true, and what 
others knew to be true. If a thousand persons 
of the strictest veracity should testify that they had 
repeatedlv witnessed a miracle, and if all circum- 
stances should concur to corroborate their testimony, 
yet upon this principle it Y?o\\\,d \i^ >xwi^'^ww^^ 



.^-^ wKw uiiivci^ui experience 

testimony. The true principle on 
that any fact which would he believed c 
the tenteii may be reasonably believed < 
there may be testimony of such a na 
dace conyictiou as strong as any o: 
evidence ; and such testimony in fav 
would establish it as firmly as if we 1 
ourselves. But, notwithstanding, th 
sion of common sense and experiencf 
sical argument of Mr. Hume has k 
. perplexing, and unsettling the minds ( 
boasts that " it will be useful to ovei 
as long as the world endures," it seen 
enter into an examination of his argi 
may be able to expose its fallacy. T. 
been done in a convincing manner, by 
eminent for their learning and discrim 
their works were read by all who p" 
should think it unnecessary to add a s 
the subject. But it may not be v 
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ported by any hiunan testimony, is more pn^rly a 
subject of derision than of argument. No testi- 
mony for any kind of miracle can ever possibly 
amount to a probability/'—" We establish it as a 
maxim that no human testimony ean have such force, 
as to prove a miraclie and make a just foundation for 
any system of religion." — " Our belief or assurance 
of any fact finom the report of eye witnesses, is de- 
rived firom no other principle than experience ; that 
is, our observation of the veracity of human testi- 
mony, and of the usual conformity of facts to die re- 
ports of witnesses. Now if the fact attested par- 
takes of the marvelfous, if it is such as has seldom 
fallen under our own observation : here is a contest 
of two opposite experiences of which the one de- 
stroys the other, as far as its force goes. Farther, if 
the fact affirmed by the witnesses, instead of being 
only marvellous, is really miraculous ; if, besides the 
testimony considered apart, and in itself, amounts to 
an entire proof; in that case there is proof against 
proof, of which the strongest must prevail— A mi- 
racle is a violation of the laws of nature ; and as a 
firm and unalterable experience has established these 
laws, the proof against a miracle from the very na- 
ture of the fact is as entire as any argument firom ex- 
perience can possibly be imagined. And if so, it is 
an undeniable consequence, that it cannot be sur- 
mounted by any proof whatever from testimony. A 
miracle therefore, however attested, can never be 
rendered credible even in the lowest degree.'* Here 
we have the substance of Mr. Hume's argument, on 
which I propose to make some remarks, intended to 
show that its whole plausibility depends on the as- 
sumption of felse principles, and the artful use of 
equivocal terms. 
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jury was done. But the simp 
of nature are nothing else than 
of divine power in the govt 
which depend entirely, for the 
uancei on the divine will ; ant 
else than the exertion of the 
different from that which is coi 
mere suspension of that powe 
observed to operate in the worl 
2. Mr. Hume^s argument wil 
of the senses as well as to that de 
and will prove (if it prove any tl 
impossible to believe in a mirai 
ness it ever so often. " The v 
experience/* says he " which gi 
gree of assurance in the testimoi 
us also in this case another degree 
the fact which they endeavour to 
contradiction there arises necesi 
and mutual destruction of belief ; 
very same counternnico ..- -^ 
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savB he, " there ia proof Bnintt pnot," Now it is 
evident that upon these pnnciples the same sguiiifrri- 
v« from conttsdictotT evidence iniut take place, be- 
tween experience rfM the Bengea- IF one evidence be 
strDDget tfaan another, "the etrongeat miut prevail, 
but with ■ diminution of force in proportion to that 
of its uitngoniit. But in the case of the lenseB, and 
a Gnn and unalterable experience, tbe evidence is per- 
fect on both sides, so that the " counlerpoiae and 
mutual destruction of belief" must occur. According 
to this metaphysical balance of Mr. Hume, a miracle 
could not be believed if we witnessed it ever so often ; 
for although there is a great weight of evidence Ml 
each side, yet as there is an equilibrium, neither can 
bnve any influence on our assent. Whether Mr> 
Hume would have otijecled to this conclusion, does 
not appear; but il is manifest that it logically follows 
from his argument, as much e« in the ease to which 
he baa applied it. And here we see to what pitch of 
Ecepticism his reasoning leads. 

3. Mr. Hume makes an unnecessary disdnction 
between that which is marrellous, and Uiat which ia 
miraculous ; for although there is a real difference, 
yet aa to his ailment there is none. The force of 
hia reasoning does not relate to events a* being mira- 
cnlons, but as being opposite to universal experience. 
If tbe conclusion therefore be correct, it will equally 
prove that no testimony is sufficient to establish a na- 
turul event, which has iiot before been experienced. 
If ever so many if itnesaes should aver, that they bad 
seen meteoric stones hXl from the clouds, or the gat< 
vanic fluid melt matalj, yet if we have never exper- 
ienced these thingi ourselves, we must not bebeve 

*■ The opposite ot conlraru eic^Mvence lA'^Vi. 



. »w uisiinction which he artful 
to ** the king of Siam, who re 
first reports concerning the effe^ 
that which is contrary to expei 
fomnahU to experience, is withoi 
fact cannot be contrary to expe 
way, than by being not conforn 
neither is, nor can be, any experit 
except this, that they have not o 
experience or that of others. W 
of our author is expressed in lang 
biguity, it will amount to this, th 
been experienced, can never be be 
raony, than which nothing can ei 
more false. In what a situation m 
at the beginnins;. of the world, if b 
principles of this sceptic ? 

5. Mr. Hume uses the word e\ 
fold sense, changing from one to 
suits his purpose. Sometimes it i 
perience, and at other tir^'^'' - 
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pericnced.- Many learned men never take the trou- 
ble to witness the most curious experiments in phi. 
losophy and chemistry ; vet they are as well satisfied 
of their truth, as if they had personal experience of it. 
But although an argument founded on an opposi- 
tion between testimony and experience, in order to 
be of any validity, must relate to />erfoim/ experience; 
yet Mr. Hume commonly uses the term to signify the 
experience of all men in all ages. This extensive 
meaning of the term must be the one which he af- 
fixes to it in most places of his essay ; because, it is 
an experience by which we know that the laws of na- 
ture are uniform and tuialterable ; and he has given 
an example which -cleariy determines the sense of the 
word ; ** that a dead man should come to life/* says 
he, ** has never been witnessed in any age or coun- 
try.*' Now, according to this use of the \>'oid, what 
he calls an argument, is a mere assumption of the 
point in dispute ; what logicians call, a pelitio yrin^ 

» dpii, a begging of the question. For what is the 
question in debate ? Is it not whether miracles have 
ever bee9 experienced ? And how does Mr. Hume 
undertake to prove that they never did exist ? By an 
argument intended to demonstrate that no testimony 
can establish them ; the main principle of which ar- 
gument is, that all experience is against them. If 
miracles hfr\'e ever occuned, they are not contrary to 
universal experience ; for whatever has been witness- 
ed at any time, by any person, makes part of univer- 
sal experience. \Vhat sort of reasoning is it then, to 
form an argument. agaiust the truth of miracles found- 
ed on the assumption, that they never existed ? If it 
be true, as he says^ " that it has never been witncss- 
cd in any age ov country that a dcivA u\vx\\ «\v^v\,^ tvswv^ 

CO JI ft','' then, indeed it is usclcs* lo vxOiiXvxMSi V*i"*<.VEsv^ 



sumed, as iu%. ^.~ 

however, as easy to deny as lo ttn.^.^ 
utterly deny the truth of his position ; 
aU, we are at issue precisely on the poi 
commenced. Nothing is proved by 
which promised so much, except the sk 
er in sophistical reasoning. 

6. Our author falls into another n: 
reasoning. The object is to prove* t 
in favour of miracles can never prodi 
because it is opposed by uniform and > 
perience. But how do we know wha 
experience is ? Is it not by testimen 
in the narrow circle of our own perso 
Then it turns out that the testimony 
racles is neutralized or overbalanced 
mony. That is, to destroy the force 
assumes a principle founded on testi 
— •'-^oH fhat when testimony is addu 
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witiWNM are mart credible, jodtb or mine- Jut m 
it u in tbe csh of Hr- Hnme'R irgumenL He lett 
op uniform experience ignrut tentimony, and gives a 
preponderance to Ae former, on tbegnnmd,tluit wiu 
nesMS tit known ■ometimes to lie ; but ail that he 
knows of wbat baa happened in other ages and coun- 
triea, ia by ttstimony; and they who give this te«ti. 
mony are as fallible as others ; therefore there exist- 
ed no ground for preferrinK the evidence of experience 
to teHllmony. Besidea, he i> not in poueuion of 
testimony to establish a ihousandth part of what hu 
been experienced i and as liir as it goet, itamouiits to 
no more than tum-txperitnce i a mere negative thing, 
which can never have any weight to overthrow the 
tettimony of positive wicnesaea. In a court of jus- 
tice, such a method of rebutting testimony, would be 
rejected ss totally insdmlxsible. If we had sufficient 
evidence of a (act o! any kind, thai teeCimonj would 
not be invalidated, il it could be proved, that no person 
* in the world had ever witneesed the like before. 
This witnt of previoua experience naturally create! a 
presumption against (he fact, which requires some 
force of evidence to overcome: — but in all cases a 
•ufiicient number of witnesies of undoubted iutelli- 
gence and veracity, will be able to remove the pre- 
sumption and produce conviction. 

7. Mr. Hume lays it down as a principle, that out 
belief in tCEtimony arises from " experience, (hat is, 
obaervacion of the veracity of human testimony." 
liut this is not correct. Our belief in testimony is 
as natural, and conatitutional, aa our belief in our 
teates. Children at first believe ioiplidtly all that 
is told them ; and it is from eKpenene« "i^tM. 'Obc^ 
Irani to distntst festimony. H om taiiftv vi\V»ptnMJ«l 
arose fhoai experience it would ^ Vw»tM.«Wia vi ^w-- 



would never arrive at the bhu*...^ 
cessary to make observations on a subje 
plicated. . 

But, although I perceive Mr. Hume's 
wishing to establish this false principle wai 
the evidence of what he calls experience, al 
mony ; yet 1 think, if we should concede i 
it could answer him no purpose, since we fa 
that this experience itself depends on 
Whatever use he can make of this princi 
fore, against testimony^ can be turned agai 
since -Ims knowledge of what the experi 
world is, -can only be obtained by the re 
nesses, who, in diffeFent ages have observf 
of nature. 

8. Mr. Hume, on reflection, seems 
convinced, that his argument was unso? 
- onneiided to his Essay on Miracle 

—»*Srelv overthrow 
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"Suppose," Ufi he, "all nuthon in alJ languBgei 
agree, that from the Gist of Jhihiht;, 1600, there was 
a total darknees all over the enrth for eight days ; 
suppose that tbe tradition cf this event is still strong 
and livelf among the people ; that ail travellen 
bring u> accounts of the same tradilJon, &c- — it a 



IT FOR CEHTAJN." And cfais IS a part of the same 
Essay, in which it is said, " t/iot a tnimc/e, nipporlcd 
by any human lealimanij, ia more praperly a tubjtct of 
derUioKthanargMinenL" "No l^ndoftcttitiionyjoraiig 
kiad of miraeii ean poulbly amount to a prababilily, 
mach ieti to a praof.'' 

It might appear, that after bo complete a renun- 
dation of ihe principle which at first he so stienuotis- 
ly asserted, n-e might faBve spared ourselves the paint 
of a formal refutation. But not so. The aulhor is 
resolved that his concession shall he of no servke 
whatever to religion. Hear his own vrorda i " But 
should this miracle be ascribed to any new system of 
reli^n, men In all ages have been so imposed upon 
by ridiculoua stories of that kind, that tliis very cir- 
cumataiice would be fuU proof of a cheat, and suffi- 
cient with all men of sense, not only to make them 
reject the fact, but even reject it, withont further 
examination." I have heard of aroaxiTn, which, 1 bt- 
lieve, die Jesuits introduced, that that miglic be true 
in philoaophy which was false in theology; but I 
never could have expected that a philosopher, a lo- 
gician, and a metaphysician too, would utter any 
thing so unreasonable, and so marked with prejudice, 
as the d^taiBtion just quoted. The fact was ad- 
mitted to have such evidence, that ctch ■^\i-iQ»ss^'«»' 
ought to receive it as certain. ftWL ■no>- '* *-'* '^T 
cribed to a new religion. On Wis »*iS^«>- '^'^ *■"' 



.w«M.ii«/u^. xne world, it seems, has 
posed on by ridiculous stones of this 
we must not even listen to any te^timoi 
of religious miracles. This author woi 
reduce the advocates of religion to a 
dilemma. They are called upon to prodi 
for their religion, but if they adduce 
men will not notice it ; even if it is , 
where else, it must go for nothing in religi 
these principles, we might indeed give ' 
test ; but we are not willing to admit I 
Kound logic, or good sense. The reas( 
for proscribing, in this summary way, al 
mony in favour of religion, will ifpply to 
jects. Men have been imposed on by 
stories in philosophy, as well as in rei 
when the evidence is proposed, shall we n 
it, because there have been impositions 
the verv rpao«n «.u*. • — -•- 
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tion in fact. Besides the Jewish and Christian reli- 
gions, (which are indeed parts of the same,) it 
wouidi I believe, be difficult to point out any other 
which claims such an origin. 

After all that has been said of the fidse maxims of 
the Jesuits, I doubt whether any one could be select- 
ed BO perfectly at war with reason, as this of the 
Scotch philosopher : nay, I think, I may challenge 
all the enemies of revelation, to cull from any Chris* 
tian writer a sentence sosurchai^^ with prejudice. 

But, to do justice to Mr. Hume; although he 
seems to have closed the door against all discussion, 
on our part, yet, in one of his general maxims, he 
leaves us one alternative. The maxim is this, 
'* that no testimony is sufficient to establish a mir* 
acle, unless it be of such a kind, that its falsehood 
be more miraculous than the ikcV* An ingenious 
writer* has undertaken to meet Mr. Hume on his 
own ground, and has endeavoiffed to prove, that the 
testimony of the apostles and the early Christians, 
if tin facts reported by them were not true, is a 
greater miracle than any which they have recorded. 
But the maxim, as stated by Mr. llume, is not cor- 
sect. With the change of a single word, periia^ 
it may be adopted, and will place the question on its 
proper ground. The chan)(e which I propose* is to 
substitute the word improbable, for tnireeuhmt, An4 
H will then read, no testimony is sujfieiaU to estabiish 
a mirade unless the testimony be of' such « kind, thai 
Us falsehood would be more improbable I/mh the /ad 
wMch it endeavoum to establish. The ground of ob« 
jection to the word miraculous, is, that it involves % 
(jslse principle^ which is, that facU vte \Tv<ct^^^ vo^ 

♦ Dr, GWg; 
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tion only one at present* Man was 
diately created by God, or he proceeds 
natural cause. Need i ask, which of 
probable ? and yet the first is miraculoi 
not. The plain truth is, that in all c 
which has most evidence is most prob 
it be miraculous or natural. And whe 
relating to a proposition* is before the 
true which ii ecuiest to be believed ; beca 
to believe with evidence, than against 
We are willing, therefore, that this i 
stated, should be the ground of our de 
pledge ourselves to prove, that the fill 
miracles of the Gospel would be moi 
and consequently more incredible, tha 
the facts recorded in them. But this 
be reserved for another place. To a 
it hM been shown, that there is no a 
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miraclesj and the general disposition to credit them, 
are rather proofs that they have existed, than the 
contrary ; we may safely conclude, that Mr. Hume's 
argument, on this subject, is sophistical and delusive ; 
and that it is so far from being true, as he alleges, 
that they are incredible, whatever may be their evi- 
dence, when brought to support religion, that this is, of 
all others, that department in which they axe most 
seasonable and credibly. ; 



a •< 



A miKACLES OF THE GOSPEL ARE 



Havikg showD, in the preceding chaptc 
cles may be so attested as to.be credible 
to examine the evidence by which the mu 
recorded in the New Testament, may b< 

This is the main point in our inquir 
all that has been'said, it must be admitti 
less the Christian religion is attended wi 
evidence, we cannot believe in it, even il 

Before entering directly on this discuss 
be useful to premise a few things respect 
ture and force of testimony which, it is 
will be admitted by all who have attem 
subject* 

This species of evidence admits of all 
degrees, from the weakest probability to th 
surance ; for while, on this ground, we yi( 
reports the mnat i»*wi«-*-- 
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presented to us in so many forms, that it is impossible 
to attribute to each its influence in gaining our assent. 
If we^ were asked, on what particular testimony we 
believe that there is such a place as Rome ? or why 
^we believe that such a person as Buonaparte lately 
figured in Europe ? we coidd only answer, in the gene- 
ral, that multiplied testimonies of these fiicts had 
reached us, so that all possibility of doubting was ex- 
cluded. The same assurance, and resting on the 
•same grounds, is experienced in relation to facts 
which occurred in ages long past. Who can bring 
himself to doubt, whether such persons as Julius 
Caesar, Paul, Mohammed, Columbus, or Luther, 
ever existed ? » 

When we have obtfuned evidence to a certain 
amount, nothing is gained by the admission of more. 
The mind becomes, as it were, saturated, and no 
change in its conviction is produced by multiplying 
witnesses. One sound demdhstration of a theorem 
in mathematics is as good as a hundred. '. 'A few up- 
' right witnesses who agree, and are uncontradicted by 
other evidence, are as satisfactory as any conceivable 
number. ^On a trial for murder, if there were a thou- 
sand witnesses who could attest the fact, a judicious 
court would not deem it necessary to examine more 
than half a dozen, or, at most, a dozen, if there were 
A perfect agreement in their testimony. Experience 
only can inform us what degree of evidence will pro- 
duce complete conviction ; but we may judge from 
former experience, what will be the effect of the 
same evidence in future ; and from the effect on our 
own minds, what it will be on the nv\wd% ^^ qnNnsx%<. 

Testimonv, not of the 8tToi\^e?X Vvs\^> ;okn5 ^ ^ 
corroborated by circum8ta[\ce&, aw^ es^^e\tSv^>^^'^ 
.^xistiag consequences of tViC iacU Te^avXfc^> ^^"^ 
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.uiabiuiiy ic snouid be foi 
must have been aii eclipse of the sun 
and visible at that place, the veracity of 
in this case, would be confirmed beyont 
lity of doubt. Or should we find it re^ 
anonymous author, that an earthquake, 
time, had overthrown a certain city ; wi 
evidence, we should yield but a feibie a 
statement ; but if, on personal observatit 
report of respectable travellers, it was 
that the ruins of an ancient city existed 
we should consider the truth or the histo 
)y established. 

The evidences- of the Christian relig 
sufficient, and yet not so strong as iiievit 
duce conviction. Our conduct in the 
reception of truth may be intended by < 
to be an important part of that probatio 
we are subjected : and thAt^f-r**"* •»•- -~ j 
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eoeive ta% never formed but with a view to acGOit 
iish tome object desirable to those concerned. N( 
it of #ien will be at the trouble of forging and pro* 
Bgating a falsehood, which promises them no profit 
r gratification. Much less will they engage in such 
D enterprise, with the view of bringing eyil on them- 
elves ; or when they foresee that it can be produc- 
ive of nothing but pain and reproach. 
Between truth and falsehood there is so great a 
ifference, that it is extremely difficult for the latter 
efiectually to assume the garb, and exhibit the as- 
ect of the former, as, upon a strict scrutiny, not to 
e detected. No imposture can stand the test of rigid 
nquiry ; and when the inquisition is made, the truth 
;ldom remains doubtful : the fraud is pretty sure to 
*come manifest. The style and manner of truth 
3 entirely different from those of fSfUsehood, The 
e pursues a direct course, is candid, unaffected, and 
lest ; the other evasire, culining, tortuous, and in- 
sistent ; and is often betrayed by the efforts made 
void discovery. 

Vhen both sides of a question are pressed with 
^ulties, reason teaches us to choose that which is 
ded with the fewest. Objectors to Christian- 
sen forget to notice the difficulties of their own 
hesis. Every question has two sides ; if we 
the affirmative, we, of necessity, receive the 
»e with ail the consequences with which it may 
iened. If we reject the evidence of Christi- 
iiid deny that miracles ever existed, we are 
o account for the existence of the Christian 
and for the conduct of the €unit'^t«MdGAst% '«sv^ 
» believen, on othet pni\c^\\e^ KsA.^»^o»- 
iisly undertakes this, wV\ Voiv^^fc J*^ ^"^s 
Scuit task. Gib\>oii \»» ^>A VsiSb. ^ 



u«e uic»te of wisdom to lean to the i 
this question, undoubtedly, the safe si 
religion ; for if we should be mistaken . 
suffer no loss, and obtain some good I 
but a mistake on the other side must pr 
When a proposition has been establisl 
and sufficient evidence, our faith ougl 
shaken by every objection which we ma 
to solve. To admit this, would be to 
scepticism, on all subjects ; for what t. 
to which some objection may not be rai 
man can fully answer ? Even the clean 
science are not exempt from objections 
It must be so, as long as our minds are 
and the extent of human knowledge 
Thai man judges incorrectly, who sup 
when he has found out some objection to 
which cannot be satisfactorilv answof"* 

1 • * r»w« 
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_ 0, we «h«ll tnke il for granled, that aiich 

a person aa Jeaua Christ lived in Jiidea, about ilie 
time mentioned bj' the evangeliata ; that he inculcat- 
edapurcMdiublime morality, lived avircuoua andutw 
blamesble life, and wm put to death bjPontiui Pilate, 
at the inttigstion of the Jewish mien. Alao, tbat his 
Apoatlea went forth into rarious countriea preaching to 
the people, and declaring that thia crucified Jesm waa 
Bi person lent from Ood, for the aalvatioa of the world; 
and tUat many were induced to connect themselves 
with the Chrietinn church. These bets not being 
of a miniculoui nature, and it being necessaiy to sup- 
pose 8ome such events, deists have comioonly admih. 
ted them. But Volney, in bis Ruins, and Bomeotbers, 
have imagined, that such a person ae Jesus-Chrisl. never 
.ensted ; tbat this is the Dame of one of the celestial 
lumiruuie«;and that the Goapfl history ii an allegory. 
. Such visionary theories do not deserve a serious an. 
««eri they pie subversive of all historical truth, and 
have not a shadow of evidence. Tbey may be well 
left to sink by the weight of their own extravagance. 
Mons. Volney, boweveri bos received a .learned an- 
swer from a gentleman,* who has met him on his 
own ground; and, being as much attached toaslio- 
nomical allegories as tbe Frenchmsii, has vanquished 
him with his own weapons. 

In tbe examination of written teHtimony. the first 
requisite Is, to prove the aulbenticily of the docu. 
ments in which it is recorded. The evidence on 
which *e depend for the truth of the miracles per- 
fonned by Jeaui Christ, and by his apostles, is con- 
tained In the New TestamenL Here we have four 
rflistiBet nandtTes of the life, mirades, dealb, lesur- 



ties addressed to the church in gene 
churches, and to individuals. These 
prophecy, compose the volume calle< 
tament. 

These books are certainly not of n 
there are extant copies of the New 1 
t>riginal Greek, which are at the le 
dred years old. And before the ti 
manuscripts were penned, we have, 
numerous testimonies to the exisCenc 
an Scriptures. They are not only 
quoted, expounded^ and harmonised 
copy of the New Testament had b 
portion of it might have been reco 
of the numerous quotations in the 
writers. Besides, there are extant 
New Testament, into several langut 
very early period. Bv these means. 



teacher, and performed eitmordinarf works in sttea- 
Ution of his mission, bow is it possible that such a 
society could have been formed ? To suppose such 
a thing, would be to conceive of a superstructure 
vrirhout a foundation. The resurrection of CbrJst 
from the dead, must hare been an article of the faith 
of Christiana from their very origin ; for it is the 
corner stone of the whole edifice. Take the belief 
of this amif, and the Christian systeni has no eiis- 
tenceA There are also some eilemBi institutions pe- 
culiar to Christianity, which we muEt snppose to be 
coeval with the formation of the society, for ihey are 
the badges of the Christian profession, and constitute 
a part of their worship. I refer lo baptism and the 
eocharist- To suppose, that, in some way, Chris- 
tianity first existed, and sfterivBids received these ar- 
ticles of fsitb, and these institutions of worship, is toi> 
improbable to be admitted by any impartial man. It 
would be to suppose that a religious societ; existed 
without any principles ; or that they rejected their 
original principles, and adopted new ones, snd that 
they who imposed these upon them had the address 
to persuade them that they had always belonged to 
their system ; than which it is not easy to conceive 
■ny thing more improbable. Let us for a moment 
attempt to imagine that, previously Co the publication 
of the Gospels, the Christian church had among 
them no report of the miracles and institutions re- 
corded iu these books. When they opened them 
they would read, that their society was founded on 
the belief of the resurrection of Jesus, and that bap- 
tism and the eucbarist were instituted by him before 
he left the world, and had eiisleA amoni 'i«ni. «*'« 
tiaee. Notbiog can be more ei'i4c\it,*v«'^'i^=''^^ 
tfiat the subttfuitM of what is coMaJmei ^n. ■Otvt "ia* 



fiom the earliest mention ui «... — 
cient fathers spoken of as a fact, un 
among Christians, and contradict 
And we must not suppose, that id 
Christianity, there was little care 
exercised, in ascertaining the true 
niiine character of the books in < 
very reverse is the fact. The most 
were instituted into matters of tl 
books were published in the nam* 
professing to give an account of J' 
were not genuine. The distinction 
I ) of the New Testament and all oth< 

:? was as clearly marked, in the earli 

ever been since. The writings o 
held in great veneration ; wen 
churches all over the world as th< 
~..^ rlirectory of their lives ; and j 
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the idiom is Hebrew, or rather Syro-Chald«c ; the 
vernacular tongue of Judea in the time of Christ and 
his apostles. This is a peculiarity which none could 
counterfeit ^ and which demonstrates that the New 
Testamfnt was not composed bj men of a different 
country and age from those in which the apostles 
lived. 

In the New Testament there are numerous refer- 
ences to rivers, mountains, seas, cities and countries, 
which none but a person well acquainted with the 
geography of Judea and the neighbouring countries, 
could have made without f&lling into innumerable 
errors. There is, moreover, incidental mention of 
persons and facts known from other authorities to 
have existed, and frequent allusions to manners and 
customs peculiar to the Jews. 

From all these considerations it ought to be ad- 
mitted without dispute, that these are indeed the 
writings of the apo&tles, and of those particular per- 
sons to whom they are ascribed. It would not, how- 
ever, destroy their credibility, even if other persons 
had written them, since they were certainly compos- 
ed in that age, and were received by the whole body 
of Christians. But what imaginable reason is there 
for doubting of the genuineness of these books ? 
What persons were so likely to write books to guide 
the faith of the church as the apostles ? If they did 
not write them, who would ? And why should they 
give the credit of them to others ? But their univer- 
sal reception, without opposition or contradiction, 
should silence every cavil. The persons who lived 
at this time, who knew the apostles, and who were 
deeply interested in the subject, OT^V^'ft^TQ^ct^sAsei^ 
of this question. And t\\ey^ave ^^cv^eS. x^* >s^k^^_^ 
movsly, as it relates to tVi% \v\sXoi\csi\ >0Q^*a ^^ "^^^ 
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}>ancie8, which have occurred through the ignorance 
or carelessness of transcribers, but not more than 
might naturally be expected. There is no ancient 
book which has come down t-o us so entire as the 
Scriptures, and which is accompanied by so many 
means of correcting an erroneous reading where it 
has occurred. This representation may appear sur- 
prising to those who have heard of the vast multi- 
tude of various readings which learned critics have col- 
lected from a collation of the manuscripts ; but it 
ought to be understood by all who have ever heard 
of these discrepancies, that not one in a thousand of 
them is of the least consequence ; that a great ma- 
jority of them are merely differences in orthography, 
in the collocation of words, or in the use of words 
perfectly s3monymous, by which the sense is not in 
the least affected* A cursory reader would find as 
little difference in the various manuscripts of the 
New Testament, as in the different printed editions 
of the English version. 

Having established the authenticity of the record 
which contains the testimony, we shall next proceed 
to consider its credibility. 

The serious and candid attention of the reader is 
requested to the following remarks. 

I. Many of the facts related in the gospels, are un- 
doubtedly of a miraculous nature; It is declared, 
that Jesus Christ in several instances raised the 
dead; in one of which the person had been dead 
four days, so that the body began to be offensive to 
the smell. In every case, this miracle was wrought 
instantly, and without any other means than speak- 
ing a word. It is declared, that he healed multitudes 
of the most inveterate disease ; that he gave sight to 
Um blind, hearing to the deaf, speech to the dumb^ 
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sleight of hand, illusion of the senses, or any thing 
else, which could impose on the spectators. This 
circumstance is imj>ortant> because it proves to a 
certainty that, the im>ostIes themselves could not be 
deluded and deceived in the testimony which they 
have given. To suppose that they could think that 
they saw such miracles e^ex^ day for years, and yet 
be deceived, would be nearly as extravagant a sup- 
position, as that we were deceived in all that we ever 
experienced. 

111. The character of the miracles recorded in the 
Gospel, ought to be carefully observed. They were 
all worthy of the majesty, justice, and benevolence 
of the Son of God. They are characterized by 
dignity, propriety, and kindness. Most of them, in- 
deed, were acts of tender compassion to the afflicted. 
Although so many miracles were peiformed, in so 
great a variety of circumstances ; yet there is nothing 
ludicrous, puerile, or vindictive in any of them. Christ 
never exerted his power to gratify the curiosity of 
any, or to supply his own daily wants. He made no 
ostentatious display of his wonderful power, and 
never used it to acquire wealth and influence. While 
he fed hungry multitudes by a miracle, he submitted 
to hunger and want himself, while he could command 
all nature, he remained in poverty, not having so 
much as a home of any kind, to which he could re- 
tire to find repose. Although he was rejected and 
ill-treated by the Jews, yet he never refused to re- 
lieve any who sincerely sought his aid. His life, 
in consequence of the multitudes who flocked to 
him was fatiguing, and on many accounts unpleasant* 
but he never grew weary in do\ii^ %q^^. 

Lei any man compare tVve^ftaxt^XA^^ ^^ ^^ \««»»r^ 
cf Christ, contained in the ^^wxvckft Oo«^'»»^''*^ 
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man can read attentively the account o 
recorded in the Gospels, and not be co 
the very nature and circumstances of th 
ed, that they were real. 

IV. There are no signs of fraud or impo) 
covered in the record itself. There is, c 
every indication of truth, honesty, and ( 
in the writers. Although they differ ft\ 
in style and manner, so much, that it i 
the same person did not compose the i 
yet there is a character of style which 
whole of them, and which is with* 
among any writers but the penmen 
Scriptures. It is an apparent ezemp 
passions and frailties of human nature 
stupendous mirac! . 3 are related without 
tion of wonder from the historian : an 
least appearance of a desire to excite 
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tiiejr Defer Ul, aa men uiuslly do, into pathetic de- 
'daniBtion. Therare never carried tmaj from tbeir 
simple coune bj- ihe power of xy mpath]*. Tbe Iscts 
are related, u diough the writer felt traihing but the 
«trongpurpoae of dedaring tbe truth, without giving any 
.colour HbaCever to the fitcts. Neither do thev indulge 
themselvei in thoie vebementeipreBaions ot indigna- 
tion against the enemies of Christ, which we should 
naturally have expected. They never give utterance 
ito » harsh expression against any one. They relate 
the treBcbei7 of Juda« with the same unaffected sim- 
plicity, as if they bad do feelinp relative to his base 
conduce 

Sut there is something which exhibits tlietruecha- 
vacter of the writers in a light still stronger. It is 
Jtbe mannei in which they speak of themselves. Few 
men can write much coneerning themselves without 
betraying the strength of self-love. Weak men when 
4hey get on this topic are commonly disgusting : and 
even when persona seem wiling lu let tbe truth be 
known, there is usually an effort discoverable, to seek 
j^mpenaation in something for every sacrifice which 
they make of repulstion. But we may challenge any 
one to designate soy instance, inmhich tbe least in- 
dicution of this moral weakness has been given by tbe 
Evangelists. They speak of themselves, ami their 
companion*, with the same candour, which charau- 
terizes their narrative in regard to othen. They de- 
Aivibe. in tile moat artless manner, tbe lowuesa of 
tbeir origin, tbe meanness of their occupations, the 
grossness of their ignorance, the iuvetenicy of their 
prejudices, iheii childish conlentiona for superiority, 
Xheir cowardice in the hour of danger, and the fatal 
^Mtstacy of one, and temporary d^inquency of an- 
other of tbeir number. If tn j ^enon «u'tyi!«% i^af. 
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written by impostors, who have impose 
world a aeries of falsehoods, do, in no pari 
betray the least annp«»^"— * -' *" 
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None I^.as made himself mere cons})i(:u.;riS in this 
way, than J. J. Rousseau, who i)rot*esses to exhibit 
to the world, a full confession of his faults, during a 
period of many years. And to do him justice, he 
haa expoied to view raoFal tvrpitude enough, to make» 
if It were possible, a demon blush. But this in- 
&tuated man gloried in his shame : and declared it 
to be bis purpose, when called before tl)e tribunal of 
Heaven, to appear with his book in his hand, and 
present it to his Judge, as his confession and apolo- 
gy. Through the transparent covering of affecta- 
tion, we may observe the most disgusting pride and 
arrogance. While common sense and decency are 
outraged, by a needless confession of deeds which 
ought not to be once named, he is so far from ex- 
hibiting any thing of the character of a true penitent, 
that he rather appears as the shameless apologist of 
vice. By his unreserved disclosures, he aspired to 
a new sort of reputation and glory. Perhaps there 
is not in any language, a composition more strongly 
marked with pride and presumption. His confessions 
were manifestly made in a confidence of the corruption 
of mankind, from whom he expected much applause 
for his candour, and small censure for his vices ; but 
as he has appealed, also,' to another tribunal, we 
may be permitted to doubt, whether he will there 
find as much applause, and as slight condemnation, 
as he affected to expect. Between such impious 
confessions as these, and the simple, humble, and ' 
sober statements of the Evangelists, there can be 
no comparison. 

There is only one other thing, in the style of the 
apostles, which I wish to bring into view. In all 
the detailed parratives which they have given of 
Jesus Christ, no allusion is ever made t<^ hii& ^^« 
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to accompany Ptoul in his labours, and was almost 
constantly with him, until his first imprisonment at 
Rome, at which time, his history of the life and 
labours of diat apostle terminates. 

Besides these four Evangelists, who have profes- 
sedly written an account of the miracles of Jesus 
Christ, we haye the incidental testimony of those 
apostles who wrote the epistles, especially of Paul. 
It is true, Paul was not one of the twelve apostles 
who accompanied Christ on earth ; but he became 
an apostle, imder such circumstances, as rendered 
liis testimony as strong as that of any other witness. 
He informs us, that he was met by Jesus near to Da- 
mascus, when he was " breathing out threatenings and 
slaughter'* against the disciples of Christ ; who ap- 
peared to him in the midst of a resplendent light, 
^nd spoke to him. From that moment he became 
his &voted follower, and the most laborious and 
auccessful preacher of the Gospel. He abandoned 
tlie most flattering worldly prospects which any 
young man in the Jewish nation could have. He 
possessed genius, learning, an unblemished character 
for religion iind morality, was in high favour with 
the chief men of his nation, and seems to have been 
more zealous than any other individual to extirpate 
Christianity. How can it be accounted for, that he 
fihould suddenly become a Christian, unless he did 
indeed see the risen Jesus ? Instead of bright 
worldly prospects, which he had before, he was now 
subjected to persecution and contempt, wherever he 
went. The catalogue of only a part of his suffer- 
ijigs, which he gives in one of his epistles, is enough 
to appal the stoutest heart : yet he never repented 
of his becoming a Christian, but continued to de» 
vote all his energies to the promolvow <A \)&fo ^^%- 
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hood of such a declaration, if it bad not been a fact? 
-But almost every page of Paul's writings recognises aa 
ime the resurrection of Jesus Christ It is con. 
stantly Bssnmed as a truth most assuredly believed 
by all Christiana. It is the g^eat motive of exertion 
and source of consolation in all his epistles. And 
when he would convince certain heretics of the ab. 
snrditf of denying the resurrection of the body, he 
reduces ihem to this conclusion, that " if the dead 
rise not, then is Christ not risen,'' which would be at 
once to Bttbrect the Christian religion. Hia appeal 
to the common aesuredbelief of Christians is remark- 
ably strong, and pertinent to our purpose ; "■!/,'' 
says h«, " Chritt be not rtien, thai h our preac/iiiis 
vain, and gour faith it alto caia. Yea, and ae are 
Jbund ftilie witntita of God ; btcatise ve Ivive leilified 
of God thai hi TuUid up ChHel, TBliom he railed not up 
if to he Ikal the dead rise nol." Would any man in 
bis senses have written thus, if the resurrection of 
Christ had not been a fundamental article of failh 
among Christians ; or ifhe had not been fully per- 
Buaded of its truth)? Had Paul been an impostor, 
would he have dared to appeal to fire hundred per- 
GOii!!, most ofwhom «-ere living, for the truth of what 
he knew to be false ? Hoiv easy and how certain 
must have been the detection of an imposture thus 
conducted. 

The same is evident from the epistles of the other 
Aposdei, end from the Apocalypse. 

Now, when we can clearly a:icerlain what any per- 
sona believed, in relation to a fact, we have virtually 
their testimony to rfiat fact, because when they come 
forward and give testimony explicitly, they do no 
more than express the conviction of their own mlnda. 
Certainly then, if we can bj atv) TOWift«aaJSw™.-«ViS. 
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as to believe that not only the Aposi 
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from the manner in which Christian 
by the Apostles, in all the epistles, 
moment, that the Corinthian church 
the resurrection of Christ when the 
above-mentioned epistle flrom Paul ; 
have considered him perfectly insane 
versal reception of the Gospels and '. 
Christian churches throughout the wc 
possible evidence that they believed \ 
tuned. These books were adopted as 
guide of all Christians. It is manifest, 
we are in possession of the testimon 
primitive church, to the truth ^^f ♦i-- - 
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fipfceivednt it* force would have been BensiUr great- 
er bad it been transmitted to u« wiEh ell the mnnali- 
tiee juit mentioned. There ta, therefore, no defect in 
the namber of witneeseS' If every one o( the twelve 
ApOHtlea had wnlten ■ Oospe), nnd a hundred olber 
perBODi had done the ■iimei the evidence would not 
be ecsentiaMjr improved. We ehould have no more 
afttt all, than the testimony of the whole primitive 
church, whicb, aa has been prored, we possess ak 

VI. The credibility of the testimony is not impair- 
ed by any want irf agreement among the nitnessea. 
In their attestation to the leading facts, and to the 
doctrines and character of Christ, they are perfectly 
faannonioiM. The selection of facts by the sevenl 
Hvangelists is diflerenl, end the same fact is sometimes 
related more circumstantially by one than another ; 
yet there is no inconsistency between ihem- In 
their general character and prominent features, there 
' ii a beaulifu! harmony in the Gospels- There is no 
difierence which can aSect in the judgment of the im- 
partial, the credibility of the lestimotiy which they 
contain. If all the Evangelists had recorded precisely 
tbe same bets, and ail the circumslanceB in the same 
order, the Gospels would have the appearance of hav- 
in(F been ivritlen in concert, whidi would weaken 
their testimony- But it is almost demonstrable, 
from internal evidence, that the Evangelists, with the 
exception of John, never had seen each other's 
produrtions before they wrote. Their agreement, 
therefore, ought to have the effect of witnesses exa- 
mined apart from each other ; and their discrepancies 
aerve to prove, that there could be no concerted 
scheme to deceive; for in that case, every appearance 
oT'thia kind would have been carefully removed. 
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IcISi- 
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tlioy had professed to give an accurate apcoimt of the 
number healed, there would be ground f(>r this ob- 
jection ; but this was no part of the design of the 
Evangelists. 

If a writer, with a view of ezhibitiiig the skill of an 
oculist, should mention a remarkable instance of sight 
being restored to a person who had been long blind, 
it could not be ffurly inferred from the narrative, that 
no other person received the same benefit at that 
time ; and if another person should give a distinct ac- 
count of all the cases, there would be no contradic- 
tion between these witnesses. All the difference is, 
that one selects a prominent fact out of many, the 
other descends to all the particulars. 

There is no source of difficulty more usual than the 
confounding of things which are distinct. The narra- 
tives of events truly distinct, may have so striking a 
similarity, that the cursory reader will be apt to con- 
found them. It has been remarked by a learned man,* 
that if the two miracles of feeding the multitude had 
been mentioned by two different Evangelists, each 
mentioning one, it would have been supposed by many 
that they were accounts of the same occurrence, and 
that the Evangelists did not agree in their testimony ; 
but in this case both these miracles are distinctly re- 
lated by the same Evangelist, and distinctly referred 
to by Christ in his conversation with his disciples. 
This confounding of distinct things is never more 
commonly done, than when a fact was attended with 
a great number of circumstances and occurrences, ra- 
pidly succeeding each other, and the historian men- 
tions only a few out of many. This remark is fully 
verified with respect to. Christ's resurrection; The 

* Dr. Macknight. 
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so much light on this part of the Gospel 
even the appearance of discrepancy is 
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them. Why it was proper to give the descent of Jo- 
seph the husband of Mary, it is not now necessary to 
inquire. But on this whole subject, I would remark, 
that we are very little acquainted with the plan on 
which genealogical tables were constructed. It seems 
to have been a very intricate business, and it is not 
surprising that we should be at a loss to elucidate 
every difficulty. 

.^^in, it is highly probable that these lists were 
taken (rom some genealogical tables of the tribe and 
&mily of the persons to whom they refer. Every 
&mily must have had access to such tables, on ac- 
count of their inheritance. Public tables, of acknow- 
ledged authority, would be far better for the purpose 
which the Evangelists had in view, than new ones, 
even though these should have been more full and ac- 
curate. These genealogies had no other object than 
to prove that Jesus of Nazareth was a lineal descen- 
dant of David and Abraham ; which purpose is com- 
pletely answered by them ; and there are no difficul- 
ties which may not be accounted for by our ignorance 
of the subject. 

Finally, it may foe admit^d, that some sli>;ht inac- 
curacies have crept into the copies of the New Tes- 
tament, through the carelessness of transcribers. It 
ifi impossible for men to write the whole of a book, 
without making some mistakes ; and if there be some 
small discrepancies in the Gospels, with respect to 
names and numbers, they ought to be attributed to 
this cause. 

VII. The witnesses of the miracles of Christ could 
have had no conceivable motive for propagating an 
imposture. That they were not themselves deceived 
is manifest from the nature of the facts, and from the 
full opportunity which they hud of examining them. 

G 
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not only dangerous, but attended with cei 
immediate ruin to all their worldly interest 
exposed themselves to the indignation of all 
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<if Chrutian, They were rilified as the most con- 
tefBptible miscreants that ever lived ; as the refuse 
and offscouring of all things ; as the pests and dis- 
turberS' of society, and the enemies of the gods. 
They were pursued as outlaws, and punished for no 
other reason, but because they acknowledged them- 
selves to be Christians. Would men persevere in 
propagating an imposture for such fame as this ? It 
cannot be supposed that they expected their compen- 
sation in another world ; for the supposition is, that 
they were wilful impostors, who were every day as - 
serting, in the most solemn manner, what they knew 
to be iitteriy false. It would be as reasonable to 
suppose, that the murderer or highway robber is influ- 
enced, in the commission of his atrocious crimes, by 
the hope of a future reward. 

The only alternative is, to suppose that they were 
fanatics; as it is known, that men under the govern- 
ment of enthusiasm, contemn all the common con- 
nderations which usually influence human conduct, 
and often act in a way totally unaccountable. This 
representation of enthusiasm is just, but it will not 
answer the purpose for which it is adduced. £nthu< 
siasCs are always strongly persuaded of the truth of 
the religion which they wish to propagate ; but these 
men, upon the hypothesis under consideration, knew 
'that all which they said was false. Enthusiasm and 
imposture are irreconcilable. Jt is true, that what 
begins in enthusiasm, may end in imposture ; but in 
this case, the imposture must have been the begin- 
ning as well as the end of the whole business. There 
was no room for enthusiasm^ all was imposture, if the 
facts reported were not true. But the best evidence 
that the Evangelists were not wild fanatics, is deriv- 
ed from their writings. These are at t.U<i ^^'*.\5t.^^. 



romovc from the mviiigs or reveries of enlhui 
They are lhi> most Elinple, grave, and difpassi 
unrrativos ihat tvem ever wriiccn. These t 
ccrtuiiily uece not ibe produutioii of craiy fai 
Tile wrileiE are actunted by no fienzy ; they gi 
iiidicullDii of a tented imapnation; they apeal 
fornily the languid of " truth and 9olieriiei)&." 

VIII. But if we eould penuade our&elveE thi 
apastles might have been ai-tualed, by some unk 
mid iiicunceivable motive, to forge the nbote He 
of Chriet^s tbiracles ; aud were impelled by Bom 
iiLcouiiliible frenzy to persevere through all diflit 
and suQerJngB, (o prnpagale lies; yet, can we b 
that they could have found followers, in the 
country and In the very city where the mirselea 
slated to have been petfurmcd? 

When these accounts of atujiendous and niiin 
were published in JeruKalem, iiher. 
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been the -least difficulty in accomplishing the object, 
if the testimony of these witnesses- had been faJse ? 
The places of many of the miracles are recorded, and 
the names of the persons healed, or raised from the 
dead, mentioned. It was only one or two miles to 
the dwelling of Lazarus ; how easy would it have 
been to prove, that the story of his resurrection was 
a felsehood, had it not been a fact ? Indeed, Jerusa« 
lem itself, and the temple were the scenes of many 
of the miracles ascribed to Christ. As he spent 
much time in that city, it is presumable, that not a 
person residing there could have been totally \gno- 
r^t of fSacts which must have occupied the attention 
and excited the curiosity of every body. An impos- 
ture like this could never be successful in such cir- 
cumstances. The presence of an interested, inimical, 
and powerful body of men would soon have put 
down every attempt at an imposition so gross, and 
groundless. If the apostles bad pretended, that at 
some remote period, or in some remote country, a 
man had performed miracles, they might have per- 
suaded some weak and credulous persons ; but they 
appealed to the people to whom they preached, as the 
witnesses of what they related. No more than a few 
weeks had elapsed after the de»th of Jtsus, before this 
testimony was published in Jerusalem : and, not- 
withstanding all the opposition of those in authority, 
it was received, and multitudes willingly offered 
themselves as the disciples of him, whom they had 
recently crucified. 

The success of the Gospel, under the circumstan- 
ces of its first publication, is one of the most won- 
derful events recorded in b\8tor^, «tw^\\.\^^W!v.'^^s».* 
yotid all dispute. In a ViU\e t\«\e, xXxow^'oxv^'fe ^ '^^'^^ 
sons embraced the Chr\st\a\\ TVi\M^\'^xv \^ '^vixxss.v^ss-'^^ 



of unoffending Christians were put to d* 
cruel manner ; yet this cause seemed to p 
more, so that it became a proverb, that ** 
of the martyrs was the seed of the church.* 
went on increasing and prevailing, until in 
three centuries, it became the religion of tl 
Learned infidels have in vain attempted 
an adequatS cause for this event, on natu 
pies. Gibbon, as has been before statec 
all his ingenuity to account for the progres 
tablishment of Christianity ; but although be 
indulged conjecture, and disregarded the 
of Christians, his efforts have been unavaili 
account which he has given is entirely unsai 
Upon the deistical hypothesis, it is a gran 
tion, without any adequate cause. That a 
learned and simple men, mostly fishermen o 
should have been successful in chanffimr thi 
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an impression on the minds of men as was requisite 
to bring about such a revolution. 

2. The places in which the Crospel was first preach- 
ed, and had greatest success, furnish proof that it 
could not have been propagated merely by huaian 
mearfs. These were not obscure comers, remote 
from the lights of science, but the most populous and 
polished cities, where every species of the learning of 
the age was concentrated, and whither men of learn- 
ing resorted. Damascus', Antioch^ Ephesus, Cor^ 
inth, Philippi, and Rome, furnished the theatre for 
the first preachers of the Gk)spel. It is believed, 
that there was no conspicuous city, in the central 
part of the Roman empire, in which a Christian 
church was not planted, before the death of the apos- 
tles. And it ought to be remembered, that this did 
not occur in a dark age, but in what is acknowledged by 
all, to be the most enlightened age of antiquity : it was 
the period which immediately succeeded the Au- 
gustan Age,, so much and so deservedly celebrated 
for its classical authors. If the Gospel had been an 
imposture, its propagators would never have gone to 
such places, in the first instance ; or if they had, they 
could not have escaped detection. 

3. The obstacles to be overcome were great, and 
insurmountable by human effort. The people were 
all attached to the respective superstitions in which 
they had been educated, and which were well adapt- 
ed to retain their hold of corrupt minds. How diffi- 
cult it is to obtain even a hearing, from people in 
such circumstances, is manifest from the experience 
of all missionaries in modern times. Philosophers, 
priests^ and rulers, were combvu^^ %%^\\V5X. <!»kww. 

All that learning, eloquence, pteyi^vce, m\-^'i^'^'^"> '^''^^ 
power could oppose to them, stoo^ m xJ^evt ^«:^* 



ucm 111 (jicui euniempi;, oy an roe surrouna 
A few persons of this nation, exhibiting t 
appearance, as must have been the case, ' 
called forth nothing but derision and conti 
of the large cities of the Empire. It is n 
\y that they should have been able to maki 
verts, than it would be now, for a few p' 
mechanics to proselyte to Judaism vast mi 
all the principal cities of Europe and Ami 

5. The terms of discipleship, which th 
proposed, and the doctrines which the} 
were not adapted to allure and flatter the 
must have been very repulsive to the mini 

6. Many Christians were cut off by p 
but still Christianity made progress, and w 
ed in all directions. Because Christianit} 
and flourished under bloody persecutions, 
sons have adopted it as a maxim, that ] 

has a teildl»nPV tn nrnnnnto o«»r oniien . ♦*»* 




embrace the Inilh, Bud ioipired tfaem witii more than 
heroic fortitudcv in tufleiing for the idie of their rs- 

IX. The Apostles, and loiiaj of the primitive 
. ChriGtlBM, attested the truth by martyrdom. They 
aealed their teatimon; with tbeir blood. To this ar- 
iniment it ii sometimea aiiBwered. that men may suf- 
fer martyrdom for ■ &ise aa well as a true religion ; 
and tfaaC in fact, men have been willing to die for 
opinions, in diiect opposition to each other. White 
this is admitted, it does not affect the argument now 
adduced. All, that dving for an opinion can prove, 
(and of this it ia the best possible evidence) is the 

sinceritf of the witnesses But in the case before 

ns, the aiDcerity of the wimesees proves the facts in 
queation ; for we have seen that they could nut 
themselves have been deceived. £vely martyr bad 
. the opportunity of iuiowing the truth of the facts on 
which Christianity was founded, and by suffering 
death in attestation of them, he has given the most 
impressive teilimony that can be conceived. 

The EuSerings of the primitive Chngtiang, for their 
raJigioD, were exceedingly ^eat, and are attested by 
HMtben aa well ee Christian writers. It is a cir- 
cumstance of great importance, in this argument, that 
they could at once have escaped all theie torments, 
by renouncing Christianity- To bring them to this, 
was the sole object of their persecutors; and uni- 
formlj, it was put to their choice, to offer sacrifice or 
inceniie to ihe heathen gods, or be lormrnted. One 
M'Oid would have been euSicient to deliver them ; 
ODH easy action would have restored them to worldly 
comforts and honours. But they steadfastly adhered 
to their profeEsion- Some, indeed, were overcome 
by the ciuelty of their petseGUtors, but was it ever 
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remembered, Oi^i'T ^ 

««<^ri/ice on^;^> ^f27 
serve a irood iJ« • "'"'' 

torments a fnrT^ '^ ^''"^«<' « 
urophantiri. ^ i?^*^ « chet 

vrere«,T«,ted; cheeSS7bid 
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for such superiority to pain and death ? Could at- 
tachment to an impostor inspire them with such feet<* 
iugs ? No, it was the promised presence of the risen 
Jesus which upheld them, and filled them with assur- 
ance and joj. It was the Paraclete, promised by 
the Lord, who poured into their hearts a peace and 
joy 60 complete that they were scarcely sensible of the 
wounds inflicted on their bodies. 

Proud and obstinate men may, for oi^ht I know, 
suffer death for what they are secretly convinced is 
not true ; but that multitudes, of all conditions, should 
joyfully su0er for what they knew to be an impokture, 
is impossible. Tender women, and venerable old 
men, were among the most conspicuous of the mar« 
tyrs of Jesus. TViei/ loved not their lives unto the death, 
and having given their testimony and sealed it with 
their blood, they are now clothed in white robes, and 
bear palms in their hands, and sing the song of Moses 
and the Lamb. Blessed martyrs, they have rested 
frooi their labours, and their works have followed 
them ! 

X. The last particular which I shall mention to 
set the testimony of the witnesses to the miracles of 
the GK>8pel in its true light, is, that there is no coun- 
ter testimony. These witnesses have never been 
confronted and contradicted by others. Whatever 
force or probability their declarations are entitled to 
from the circumstances of the case, and from the 
evidences which we possess of their integrity and in- 
telligence, suffers no deduction, on account of other 
persons giving a different testimony. 

The Jewish priests and rulers d\d,\iv^%^>^»»s»^^^ 
he circulated a story relative to \^« ^«^ NasA-^ ^ 
Christ, contrary to the tesUiaowv o^ ^^ ««^^^^ 
which has been handed down to v« \>^ \yve^N«ci%e.v» 



•iaive invented any thing more 
,^ \.{\'\ nothing, however, except that t 

,1 ^|i'l I while the soldiers slept, and i 

;l.\;j i testify might have risen from t 

ll yji' the testimony of the apostles. 

:.;!!', Deists sometimes demand t 

* i enemies, as well as the friends < 

• which I would reply, that the si 

• i all that can be reasonably expect 
'.I , they should come forward, volunt 
\-i i in favour of a religion, which, tk 
f J ! worldly policy they opposed, couh 
\i i expected. Now, since they woul 
1M>^ these facts if it had been in their ] 

ing so furnishes the strongest nega 
we can possess. And no othei 
which is negative, or merely incid 
expected from the enemipe '*' *' 
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tlic; were wrought by iiiiigic,or bjthepowerof the 
venenble nunc of Jeho* ah, called tertragranaiiatoti, 
which chey ridiculoully preiend JeeuB Etole out of tha 
tample, and by which he performed wonderful worka. 
From what has been eaid, 1 trust it is sufGcienlly 
mtuiifeGt, that we hsve such testimony for the mira- 
clea of the New TeBtameiit as will render them credi- 
ble, in the view of all impartiiii persons. We have 
shown tbaC the ttiindee recorded are rsn/ mirBclea; 
— that they were performed in an upen and public 
manner ; — that the witnesses could not possibly hare 
been deceived themselwes ; — that enemies had every 
opportunity and motive for disproving the facts if 
they had not been tme, — that there is every evidence 
of aincetily and honesty in the ErangelistB ; that the 
Epistles of the Apostles furnish strong coUaletsl 
proof of the same ^la ; — that all Christians from 
the beginninfF, must have believed in these miracles, 
Mid tbey lODSt therefore be considered competent 
witnesees ; — that none of the witnesses could have 
(my motive to deceive ; — that they never could hav« 
soccaeded in imposing such a fraud on the world, tf 
they could have attempted it ; — that it would have 
been the eaiiest thing in the world, foi the Jewish 
Tulen to have silenced such repoits if they had been 
blse; — that the commencement of preaching at Je- 
rusalem, and the success of Christianity there, cannot 
be accounted for, on any other principles, than the 
truth of the miracles ; — that the conduct of the 
Apostles in going to the most enlightened countries 
and dties, and their success in those places, can 
never be reconciled with th^ idea that they vvece ig- 
norant impostors; — that ft>e BaWnrt-Jtmii -^xti^*** ^ 
tbe Gospet, iu the midat o( op?t>a\Uim «»■■*' "%«.»«« 
tion, and the eitraordinmiv tcro^ct o^ '*■'* M"'"'^'^ 



Now, when all these things are fiiirly and fuUy c 
sidered, is it not reasonable to condude, that ii 
more probable that miiades should have been ] 
formed, than that such a body of testimony, so « 
roborated by circumstances, and by facts, read 
to our own times, should be false ? 

If all this testimony is false, we may call in quest 
all historical testimony whatever ; for what facts I: 
been so fully attested ? 

But why should this testimony be rejected ? 
reason has ever been assigned, except that the f 
were miraculous ; but we have shown, that it is 
unreasonable to expect miracles in such a case ; 
that miracles are capable of satisfactory proof i 
testimony* It is therefore a just conclusion, T 

THE MIRACLES OV THE GoSPEL ARE X:ftEDI3LB* 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE BIBLE CONTAINS PREDICTIONS OF EVENTS, 
WHICH NO HUMAN SAGACITY COULD HAVE FOI^E- 
SEEN, AND WHICH HAVE BEEN EXACTLY AND 
REMARKABLY ACCOMPLISHED. 

The Ruliject of prophecy is so extensive, and the dif- 
ficulty of presenting, with brevity, the argument 
which it furnishes, so great ; that if I had not deter- 
mined to give a general outline of the evidences of 
revelation, I should have omitted this topic, as one 
to which justice cannot be done, in so short an e^^ 
say. 

But, I would not be understood as intimating, 
that the evidence from prophecy is of an inferior 
kind. So far from believing this to be the fact, I 
am persuaded, that whoever will take thd pains to 
examine the subject thoroughly, will find that this 
source of evidence from the truth of revelation, is ex- 
ceeded by no other, in the firmness of convictiou 
which it is. calculated to produce. Prophecy pos- 
sesses, as a proof of divine revelation, some advan- 
tages which are peculiar. For the proof of miracles 
we must have recourse to ancient testimony ; but the . 
fulfilling of prophecy may fall under our own obsen'- 
ation, or may be conveyed to us by living witnesses. 
The evidence of miracles cannot, in any case, become 
stronger than it was at first ; but that of ^ro^VAR?^ ^ 
continually increasing, and"w\\\ ^o owmcx^^v»%'*^'^'^ 
tjie whole scheme of propViecy \s l\i^^'fc^« '^^f^ ^^^'^i^. 
publication of a predictiou turivi^Yies ^o ^^cn-sxs'^ '^ 
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rone more and more interesting every day ; and 
they will shed more and more light on the truth of the 
Scriptures. 

What J shall attempt at present, and all that is 
compatible with the narrow limits of this discourse, 
will be to present to view, a few remarkable predic- 
tions, and refer to the events in which they have 
been fulfilled. They ^'ho wish for further satisfac- 
tion, will find it, in the perusal of bishop Newton*s 
excellent Dissertations on the Prophecies, to which 
I acknowledge myself indebted for a considerable 
part of what is contained in this chapter. 

. The first prophecies which I wili produce, are 
those of Moses respecting the Jews. They are 
recorded, principally, in the xxvi. chapter of Levi- 
ticus, and in the xxviii. chapter of Deuteronomy ; of 
which, the following predictions deserve our attention. 

1. ** The Lord shall bring a nation against thee 
from afar, from the end of the earth, as swift as the 
eagle fiieth ; a nation whose tongue thou shalt not 
'understand." This prophecy had an accomplish- 
ment both in the invasion of Judea by the Chaldeans, 
and by the Romans; but more especially the lat- 
ter. Jeremiah, when predicting the invasion of the 
Chaldeans, uses nearly the same language as Moses ; 
" Lo, I will bring a nation upon you from afar, O 
house of Israel, saith the Lord, it is an ancient na- 
tion, a nation whose language thou knowest not* 
—And again, " Our persecutors are swifter than the 
eagles of the heaven."-j- 

But with still greater propriety may it be said 
that the Romans were a nation ^om o/ar j the ra- 
pidity of whose conque«it% tesetti\i\fe^ ^«. 'i^s^^'* 

• Jer. X.15. \ \.a.vcv. \n . V> . 



Chaldeans. It is said, 2 Chron. xxxvi. J 
Gud brought upon the Jews, *' the king of tfa 
dees, who slew their young men with the s' 
the house of their sanctuary, and had no • 
sion upon young men or maidens, old man 
that stooped for age." Such also were the ] 
Josephus informs us that when Vespasian 
Giidara, ' he slew all, man hy man, the 
shovvii)g mercy to no age.' The Uke was 

2. It WHS predicted, also, that their cities f 
besieged and taken, '' and he shall besiege tl 
thy gates, until thy high and fenced walls con 
wherein thou trustedst." This was fulfill 
Shalmanesery king of Assyria, came up ag< 
maria, and besieged it, and at the end of th: 
took it:* when Sennacherib came up again' 
fencedcitiesof Judah; and when Nebuchadnc 
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ctKTuItt diitrMi tlinn-" Aecordingtj, at Samaria 
(liirinf tbe aiege, tbere *na a great (amine, so " that 
an ass'i h^ m» sold for fboncore pieces of 

And when Jennatem mi beiieged by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, " the fiunine preratled in tbe city, and there 
was no bread for the people o(,the land.'^ And in 
the siege of tbe B«ine city by tbe Bomana, there was 
a most diatrcning biniDe4 

It was foretold that in theM famine! women ahould 
eat th«r own children ; " Ye shall est," says Moses, 
"tbe Besh of your sons and of your daiigbters." And 
again, " thou ahalt est tbe fruit of thine own body-S 
— The tender and delicate ivoman among you, who 
would not adyenlure to set t!ie sole of her foot upon 
the ground for delicateneas and tenderness — she shall 
eat her children for want of all things, secretly in the 
siege and atraitness, wherewith thine enemies shall 
distress thee in thy )^tes<" This extraordinaiy pre- 
diction was fulfilled, six hundred years after it was 
■poken, ill the siege of Samaiia by the king of Syria; 
when two women agreed together to give up their 
i±ildren to be eaten ; and i ' ' 



Chaldeans. " The hands of the pitiful \> 
Jeremiah, "have sodden their own children. "^ And 
Sgain, Rfteen hundred yeais after the time of Moses, 
when Jemsalem was besieged by the Roraans, Joae- 
phus informs us, of a noble woman killing and eat- 
ing her onn sucking ibild, and when she had eaten 
half, the secreted the other part far aw)*]»a. ism^ 



Perhaps, since Uie creation of th< 
persons never perished in any one s: 

The occasion of so great a mu 
being found at Jerusalem, was, tha 
menced about the celebration of t( 
the people throughout the adjace 
refuge in Jerusalem, at the approac 
army. 

Moses also predicted, that the 
carried back to Egypt and sold as i 
low price, and described the methoc 
ance thither ; " And the Lord shall 
Egypt again with ships, where you : 
your enemies for bondmen and bom 
man shall buy you." Joscphus 
when the city was taken, the ca] 
above seventeen years of age, were 
in EffYpt ; but so little care was tak 
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whither thou goest to possess it And the Lord 
shall scatter thee among all people, from one end of 
the earth, even unto the other." 

How remarkably this has been fulfilled, is known 
to all. The ten tribes were first carried away from 
their own land, by the king of Assjrria ; and next, 
the two other tribes were carried captive to Babylon ; 
and finally, when the Romans took away their place 
and nation their dispersion was complete. 

Afterwards, Adrian forbade the Jews, by a public 
edict, to set foot in Jerusalem, on pain of death, or 
even to approach the country round it. In the time 
of Tertullian and Jerome, they were prohibited from 
entering into Judea. And from that day to this the 
number of Jews in the holy land, has been very 
snrall. They are still exiles from their own land, and 
are found scattered through almost every country in 
the globe. 

5. But it is foretold, that notwithstanding their 
dispersion, they should not be totally destroyed, but 
should exist still as (i distinct people* " And yet 
for all that, when they be in the land of their ene- 
mies, I will not cast them away, neither will I ab- 
hor them, to destroy them utterly, and to break my 
covenant with them." * What a marvellous thing 
is this,* says Bishop Newton, 'that after so many 
wars, battles, and sieges ; after so many rebellions, 
massacres, and persecutions ; after so many years of 
captivity, slavery, and misery ; they are not destroyed 
utterly^ and though scattered among all people, yet 
subsist a distinct people by themselves ; where is 
any thing like this to be found in all the hi8tQTle&^ 
Biid in ail the nations nnder tVve ^wcvV 

The prophecy goes on to AecVaxe, X^cvaX ^^1 ^'^>^^ 
be every where in aa uno Asy cou^\Uo\\ s va^^ ^^>sc 
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J 111 i:>urupe irom which 
iT banished at one time or another. 

'} I many previous scenes of bloodsh^ 

•\ ' of the most shocking kind, throu, 

\'] titudes of this devoted people p 

f.. France and Spain, in the thirte< 

j centuries : eight hundred thousar 

j the Spanish historian, to have I 

I Spain by Ferdinand and Isabella. 

! when tolerated by government, th 

the tumults of the people, it is 
merate. 

The prophet declares " that t 
pressed and crushed alway ; that 
daughters should be given to anc 
they should be mad for the sight c 
they should see.*' Nothing has b> 
in all the countries where the Jewf 
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and despised. They haye been literally a proverb, 
and a by-word. Mohammedans, Heathens, and 
Christians, however they differ in other things, have 
been agreed in villifying, abusiag, and persecuting the 
■ Jews. Surely the judgments visited on this pecu- 
liar people have been wonderful and of long contin- 
uance. For nearly eighteen hundred years, they have 
been in this miserable state of banishment, dispersion, 
and persecution, 

* What nation,* says the distinguished writer al* 
ready quoted, * hath subsisted as a distinct peo])le in 
their own country, so long as these have done in their 
dispersion into all countries ? And what a standing 
miracle is thus exhibited to the view and observation 
of the whole world !* < Here are instances of pro- 
phecies delivered above three thousand years ago, 
and yet, as we see, fulfilling in the world at this very 
.time ; and what stronger proofs can we desire of the 
divine legation of Moses ? How these instances may 
affect others, I know not, but for myself 1 must ac- 
knowledge, they not only 'convince, but amaze and 
astonish me beyond expression** 

The prophecies in the Old Testament, concerning 
Nineveh, Babylon, Tyre, and Egypt, are highly de- 
serving our attention ; not only because {hey are ex- 
pressed in the plainest language, but because the ful- 
filment of them has not been confined to one age, but 
has continued for thousands of years, and is as re- 
markable at this time, as in any former period ; but 
the narrow limits which we have prescribed to our- 
selves forbid our entering on this subject. 

The prophecy of Isaiah respecting Cyrus by name, 
two hundred years before Vve >NBfi\\ww>\s n^x-*^ ^vfw.^ 
end no less remarkable^v 



" Thdt saith of Cynisi, V\e \% wj ^e^^vt^^ 
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anointed, to Cyrus whose right hand 1 have hold< 
to subdue nations before him, and 1 will loose I 
loins of kings to open before him the two leaved gat 
thut shHll not be shut- I will go before thee and m{ 
the crooked plHces straight ; 1 will break in- pieces i 
gates of )>rHss, and will cut in uunder the bars of in 
and 1 will give thee the treasures of darkness, a 
bidden riches of secret places, that thou mayest km 
that 1, the Lord, which call thee by thy name, am 1 
Gud of Israel. Tor Jacob my servant's sake, a 
Israel mine elect, I have even called thee by t 
name, I have surnamed thee, though thou hast i 
known me."* 

It may be safely aflfirmcd, however, that the m< 
closely these prophecies are compared with subi 
quent events — events altogether improbable in the 
selves, and of a truly extraordinaiy character — t 
more clearly will the impartial and discerning see 
them marks of a divine origin. 

The prophecies recorded in the book of Dan 
also are very wonderful. There we have describ 
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the prophecy must have been written after the 
events occarred. The infidel can make no complaint 
of obscurity here as he commonly does, when prophe- 
cies are adduced ; the objection now is, that the pre- 
diction is too manifest and circumstantial. This ob- 
jection of Porphyry : induced Jerome to use the fol- 
lowing pertinent language. " Cujns impugiiatio tes- 
timonium veritatis est. Tanta enim dictorum fides 
fuit, ut propheta incredulis hominibus non videatur 
future dixisse, sed narrasse, praeterita." The mean- 
ing of which is, < This objection is a testimony to 
the truth ; for such is the perspicuity of the language, 
that tha prophet, in the opinion of infidel men, seems 
rather to be narrating past events, than predicting 
those which are future.' 

It will be sufiicient to observe, that there is not the 
least foundation for this opinion of Porphyry, that the 
book of Daniel was written after die time of Antio- 
chus Epiphanes. Josephus relates that the prophe- 
cies of Daniel were shown to Alexander the great, 
when he visited Jerusalem, and that this was the rea- 
son of his granting so many privileges to the Jewish 
people. However this may be, Daniel is spoken of 
in the first book of Maccabees ; and Josephus him- 
self reckons him among the greatest of prophets. 
And if they had been written at that late period, they 
never could have found a place in the Jewish canon, 
as the prophecies of Daniel. These prophecies are 
also recognised and quoted by Jesus Christ, as the 
productions of Daniel. 

We are iuformed by Josephus, that after Cyrus 
had got possession of Babylon, this prophecy was 
shown to him, and that he was %ttws^LVfv^v.\^'«»^ 
tion at the manifest divimty oi \\\e "wiauw^* ^^ix^'js^ 
:he naa:9 of Cyrus, two «TLUw>t^Mxarj «s<w^x* "^^^ 
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phetic weeks, or fbin handred and ninety jeara, tram 
the time of the gcang forth of the commaiii] to re- 
stare and build Jenualem, and while the wcond tem- 
ple tFBS 7et standing. 

3. Tlie place of his bitth, and the &niil]' from 
which he wai to descend, were also eipiicitly men- 
tioned in prophecy. Frooi the eTangelical hiaCory. 
and from the acknowledgment of the Jews, it is evi- 
dent that they wetl knew that the Hesaish was to 
Ik; born at Bethlehnn, and to be of the famllfof Da- 

i. Things of an apparently contradictory nature 
are predicted canoerning the Messiah. At one time 
he is represented as a king and conqueror, whose do- 
minion would be co-extensive wrih the earth, and 
flotiriah in righteouBness and peace for ever ; atanother 
he is exhibited as one "despieed and rejected ; a man 
of sonow and grief ; as wounded and bruised ; — as 
cut (^ out of the land of the living ; and as poimng 
out his sonl unto death-" These apparently irrecon^ 
cjlable charaetera led the Jews at one time to en. 
tertaio the opinion that two MeBsioliB were predict- 
■d, the one a triumphant conqueror, the other a per- 
armted and patient eu&rer. Bat however great the 
apparent inconsiBteiicy, there is an exact accnmpliah- 
ment of both chamrters in Jesus of Nazareth. And 
certainly the same cannot be aud of any other per- 
son who ever lived. 

5. It is predicted of the Messiah, that he should 
be a light to the Gentiles ; and that under his ad. 
niniitration, the bee of the world should be changed, 
and that peace and righteousness should prevail. 
Although iJiis prophecy is on^ m ■^ral. ^vi'ffiw&.-i*. 
to macb baa been accomplUlied m V\\e ciiv lA -wvaoK^- 
oua Gentile naUons to the ataniMd ol v'oe^AR**'*' 
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RIM and transgression. ** Thou shalt inak 
an offering for sin.*' 

For the fulfilling of these predictions, 1 : 
refer to the New Testament. 

Thiit there is a remarkable coincidence 
the language of the Prophets and the histo 
Evangelists, cannot be denied, however it 
accounted for. The fiffy-third chapter of I: 
a counterpart in the sufferings and* death of 
which has forced eonvictioir on the minds 
unbelievers. 

But there are also many particular facts 
cumstances foretold respecting the Messiafc 
it nray be proper briefly to mention. His 
ner, John the Baptist, is predicted hji Isa 
Malachi. His miracles, his uncomplaining m 
and tranquil submission, under cruel sufferi 
Isaiah. His riding on an ass, and a cnh ^-h^ 
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the fulfillment of which was wonderful, since the legs 
of both those crucified with him were broken. 

Isaiah foretold, that he should make his grave with 
the wicked^ and with the t ich in his death, which was lite- 
rally accomplished, when Jesus Christ was suspended 
on the cross between two thieves ; and when he was 
taken down from the cross by a rich man, and buried 
by him in his own new tomb. 

The most of these particulars were fulfilled by the 
free actions of the enemies of Jesus, who had no idea 
that they were fulfilling any divine prophecy. It is 
impossible that so many circumstances, literally pre- 
dicted, should have been fulfilled by a mere fortuitous 
concurrence. 

The truth is, the whole ritual law is a prophecy 
of Jesus. To him the whole Old Testament dis- 
pensation had reference. The law, the Psalms, and 
the prophets, all testify of him. As said the angel 
to St. John, " The Ti;sTiM0NY of Jesus, is the spi- 

BIT OF PROPHECY." 

Christ himself delivered, while upon earth, many 
dear and remarkable prophecies. Most of his para- 
bles have a prophetic character, and in a striking 
manner represented the Gospel, the rejection of the 
Jews an(l calling of the Gentiles, and the future con- 
dition of the church. He also foretold, in express 
words, the treatment which his followers should re- 
ceive in the world; the treachery of Judas Iscariot; 
the conduct of Peter, in denying him three times in 
one night ; and the particular circumstances and ex- 
act manner of his own death ; and also his resiurec* 
tion on the third day. But I must pass over all 
these at present, and confine m^ a.UeYvUwv \ft ^JK«^.'^y 
tonishing prophecy, which Jesxvs deVwext^ \»\\\fe ^>s»- 
?ipJcs on Mount Olivet, coucciiv\i\%V\ve >iVV.<i^ ^'^'^'^^'^'^' 
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1. The signs and precursors of this eroit were to 
be false Christs ;— seditious aiid vrars ; — fiuniDes, pes- 
tilences, earthquakes, and extraordinary appearances 
in the heavens ; — the persecution of Christians ; — 
the apoatacy of professors $-— and the great want of 
charity, and depravation of morals among the people. 
. 2. The circumstances of this tremendous jndg- 
ment of heaven, are such as these : — the event should 
occur before the existing generation had completely 
passed away : — that it should be brought on by a war 
v\*aged against the Jews, by a heathen nation, bearing 
idolatrous ensigns ; — ^that Jerusalem should be utter- 
ly dcsti'oycd, and the temple so completely demolish- 
ed, that one stone of that sacred edifice should not 
be left on another :•— that multitudes should perish 
by the sword : — that great numbers should be carried 
away captives : — that the distress should exceed any 
thing which had ever occurred in the world ; — and 
that the divine wrath should be manifest in all theee 
calamities, as it is called, tiie day of vengeance, and it 
is said, that there sliould be teruth agmntt the people, 
3. The consequences of the destruction of the 
temple of Jerusalem, as predicted by Christ, were 
to be the dispersion of the Jews through all the na- 
tions ; — the total overthrow of the Jewish common- 
wealth, M'hich is expressed by the prophetic symbols 
of i/fe tun being darkencdy the tnoou nut giving her lights 
and the ^ tars Jailing from heaven ; — the rejection of 
the Jews, and the calling of the Gentiles ; — the ris- 
ing of other false prophets, and false Messiahs ;— the 
extent and continuance of these judgments on the 
Jewish nation ; with some intimation of their restor- 
ation. The escape of the Chrisiiaxi« itoiSL >^«,%ft ^n^-^ 
JftjnJties is also foretold, and direct\oia v^^^vi ^ox >^^^'«. 
/Jifflu; a/id on their account, \t Va -^towivs.^^ ^^^ 
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There irere also, at tfiis time, great fommotioni, 
and horrible Eedltbni and wars, in various placet ; as 
at Cesarea, Alexandria, and Babylonia. There were 
great contentions betivcen the Jewaand Ssmaiitana ; 
and also between the Jews and people of other na- 
tions, who dwelt in the same cities with them. Both 
Josephua and Pbilo give a paptienUr account of theae 
dialurbancea, in tvhichmultitiideaofpaople were slain. 
Famines, pcBtilenccH, and earthquakes, are men- 
tioned by Suetonhis, bf several profane hiatoriana 
who are cited bj' Euscbius, hj Josephus, by Tacitus, 
and by Seneca. 

That prodigica were frequent, is exprpssif asserted 
bj Jo«ephu9 and Tacitus. The former declares chat 
a star hung over the citf hke a sword, for a vi'hole 
year; — that at the ninth hour of (he night, a bright 
Eight shone round thealtaa-and the temple, so (hat for 
the space pf half an hour it appeared to be bright 
daji — that the eastern gate of the temple, wbii'h it 
required twenty men to shut, and which was fastened 
by strong bars, and bolts, opened of ita own accord j 
—that be/ore sun-set, there was seen, in the clouds, 
the appearance of chariots and armies fighting ; — that 
U the feast of PetitecosC, white the pHcsls were going 
Stofthe inner temple, a voice was heard, as of a mul- 
tif^pit^ying, Lei uidrpart hence. And what affected 
tbi'}C0ple more than any thing else, was, that four yeaia 
beforeUie war began, a count ryrnan came to Jerusalem, 
at the fe'ast of Tabernacles, and ran up and do«-n, cry- 
ing day and night, " A voice from the east, a voice 
from the west, a voice from the four winds, a voice 
against Jerusalem and the temple. Wo ! wo ! to Jeni- 
tolem!" It H-SB injain thatbj 6(11^^ Mii VW.Vi'ft'^t* 
nagistrates attempted to Tcelta\n Vim ■. \ie Msn<.vKa^ 
i crying, es;iecialV«t the puWic feuv«f*. ^<« «■■*•" 
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from the clouds illuminated the tei 
of the inner temple were suddenly tb 
a voice more than human was heard 
gods are departing : and at the same 
of their departure was perceived." 
what judgment they please of these 
one thing is certain, that the mini 
about this time much agitated and ter 
appeared to them to be prodigies. 1 
fill hxghli and great tiyru from heaven, 
^, The circumstances acconipan 
and capture of the city, were as exac 
the preceding signs. The ahominaiio 
spoken of by Daniel the prophet, wa 
toan the Roman armies, whose ensigi 
perched upon a spear ; which ensigns 
ped as divinities. These stood where 
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what with intestine fends and tumults ; and what with 
famine and pestilence, the sufferings which they en- 
dured cannot now be conceived. No such distress 
was ever escperienced by any people, before or since. 

Jerusalem was hemmed in on all sides, by the be- 
sieging army, and notwithstmding the great strength 
of its fortifications, was taken. Although Titus had 
given express orders, that the temple should be preserv- 
ed ; yet the mouth of the Lord had declared that it 
should be otherwise ; and accordingly it was burnt 
to the ground, and the very foundation dug up by the 
soldiers, with the hope of finding hidden treasures. 
After the city had been destroyed, Titus ordered the 
whole space to be levelled like a field ; so that a per., 
son approaching the place would hardly suspect that 
it had ever been inhabited. 

The number slain in the war has already been men- 
tioned ; to which we may now add, that the captives 
amounted to ninety-seven thousand. Josephus, in re- 
lating these events, adopts a language remarkably si- 
milar to that used by Christ, in the prophecy. " The 
calamities of all people." says he, " from the creation 
of the world, if they be compared with those suffered 
by the Jews, will be found to be far surpassed by 
them." The words of Christ are ; there shall be 
great tribkhtion, such as teas not from the beginning of 
the world to this time; no, nor ever sfiallbe. 

That these unparalleled calamities proceeded from 
the vengeance of heaven, against a people whose ini- 
quities were full, was not only acknowledged by Jo- 
sephus, but by Titus, the Roman general. After 
taking a survey of the city, the height of the tQw«5c%> 
and walls, the magnitude oli \Jc\e cXQ)Tv^«<t «<A *^^ 
strength of the bands by wYi\c\\ V^ie^ -^ct^V^^ "viMj^' 
ther, be broke out into tY» io\Vi>wVcv^ cve».\s«-^^«« 
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providentially hindered, in his attempt; Nazianzen 
and Chrysostom, among the Greeks ; Ambrose, and 
Ruffin among the Latins ; all of whom flourished at 
the very time when this wonderful event occurred. 
Theodoret, Socrates, Sozomen, and Pbilostorgius, 
respectable historians, recorded it within fifty years 
after the event ; and wbile the eye witnesses ol the 
fact were still surviving.*'* That part of the pro- 
phecy which relates to the restoration of the Jews 
remains to be accomplished, and we hope the accom- 
plishment is not far distant. When this event shall 
take place, the evidence from this prophecy will be 
complete, and ahnost irresistible. This shall occur 
when the times of the Gentiles shall he fulfilled* The 
circumstances of this glorious event are more parti- 
cularly described by Paul, in his epistle to the Ro- 
mans, chap. xi. " If ^the fall of them be the riches of 
the world, and the diminishing of them the riches of 
the Gentiles ; how much more their fulness ? for I 
would not, brethren, that ye should be ignorant of 
this mysterv, that blindness in part is happened to Is- 
rael, until the fulness of the Gentiles be come in ; 
and so all Israel shall be saved." The preaching of 
the Gospel to all jiations has been considered in 
another place. 

After this concise review of some remarkable pro- 
phecies contained in the Bible, is there any one who 
can persuade himself, that all these coincidences are 
accidental ; or that the whole is a cunningly devised 
fable ? That man must indeed be blind, who cannot 
see ihU light tehich shineth in a dark place: — this 
SURE WORD OF PROPHECY, which holy men of Godhpake 
a* they were moved by the Holy Ghott. 

* See Whitby's Generia Pxefwe \o vYve'tlw^'ssNw^ssc^.^ 
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Tree from ambiguity as to furnish evidence, that 
the knowledge of futurity was possessed ? It is easy 
to pretend to divine revelation. It is not disputed, 
that many impostors have appeared in the world, as 
well as many deluded fanatics. But the reason why 
all their claims and pretensions may with propriety 
be rejected, is, that uiey were not able to eidiibit any ^ 
satisfactory evidence, that they were commissioned 
fronf heaven, to instruct mankind in religion. 

In this we are all agreed. Of what use therefore, 
can it be, to bring up these impostures and delusions, 
when the evidences of the Christian religion are un- 
der consideration ? Can it be a reason for rejecting a 
religion which comes well attested, that there have 
been innumerable false pretensions to divine revela- 
tion? Must miracles, supported by abundant testi* 
mony, be discredited, because there have been reports 
of prodigies and miracles which have no evidence ? 
And because heathen oracles have given answers to 
inquiries respecting future events, dai'k, indeterminate, 
and designedly ambiguous ; shall we place no con- 
fidence in numerous authentic prophecies, long ago 
committed to writing, which have been most exactly 
and wonderfully accomplished ? 

It is alleged, that the early history of all ancient 
nations is fabulous, and abounds in stones of incre- 
dible prodigies ; and hence it is inferred, that the mi- 
racles of the Old and New Testaments should be 
considered in the same light. To which it may be 
replied, that this general consent of nations, that 
miracles have existed, is favourable to the opinion 
that true miracles have at some time Q<yLv«t^d, .\s. 
may again he observed, tViat t\ve \v\?Xw^ <2»^ ^«aR&> 
which is more than a thousatvd 7<iw^ <^\vi^ ^"^2^ '^^ 
profane history, has every ev\deuc^ oW^^ivw^^^^ 
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with vague declamations on the credulity of man, 
aod the many fabulous stories which have been cir- 
culated and believed. But what has this to do with 
the question ? We admit all this, and maintain that 
it does not furnish the semblance of an argument a* 
gainst the truth of the well attested facts recoided by 
the Evangelists. Because there is much falsehood 
in the world, there is no such thing as truth ? It 
would be just as reasonaUe to conclude, that, be- 
cause many men have been convicted of falsehood, 
there were no persons of veracity in the world ; or 
that because there were many knaves, all pretensions 
to honesty were unfounded. 

The Mohammedan religion is frequently brought 
forward by the enemies of revelation, with an air of 
confidence, as though the pretensions and success of 
that impostor, would derogate from the evidences of 
Christianity. It is expedient, therefore, to bring 
this subject under a particular examination. Aiid 
here, let it be observed, that we do not reject any 
thing, respecting the origin and progress of this re- 
ligion, which has been transmitted to us by com- 
petent and credible witnesses. We admit, that 
Mohammed existed, and was the founder of a new 
sect ; and that from a small beginning his religion 
spread with astonishing rapidity over the fairest por- 
tion of the globe. We admit also, that he was the 
author of the K oran, which he composed, from time 
to time, probably with the aid of some one or two 
other persons. Moreover, it is admitted, that he 
was an extraordinary man, and prosecuted the bold 
scheme which he had projected, with uncommon per- 
severance and address. Neither cly^ vj^ ^i\%^^Q,'^»i^\si 
deny, that the Koran contams maiv'^ ^vi\i\\vsi<i ^^'a^'^sa^^-w 
relative to God and his per{ecUows> w\^ \»a.\\^ 's.wixvv^ 
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suppose, surely Mohammed would have recourse to 
this measure, during the,period, that he wus so press- 
ed and teased hj his enemies, with a demand, for 
this very evidence* But he had too much cunning 
to venture upon an expedient so dangerous : his op - 
posers would quickly have detected and exposed the 
«heat> At length, however, he so far yielded to the 
demand of his enemies, as to publish one of the most 
extravagant stories which ever entered into the im- 
agination of man ; and solemnly swore that every 
word of it was true. I refer to his night journey to 
Jerusalem, and thence to heaven, under the guidance 
of the angel Gabriel As this story may afford 
£oroe amusement to the' reader, I will subjoin in a 
note liie substance of it, omitting those particulars 
^hich are most ridiculous and extravagant.* 

This marveUous story, however, had well nigh 
Ijiined his cause. His enemies treated it with de- 
served ridicule and scorn ; and a number of his fol- 
lowers forsook him from that time. In fact, it ren- 
jdered his further continuance at Mecca entirely in- 
expedient ; and having before despatched some of 
his disciples to Medina, he betook himself, with his 
followers, to that city, where he met with a more 
(Tordial reception, than in his native place. 

The followers of Mohammed, hundreds of years 
;after his death, related many mirades, which they 
pretended that he perfonned : but their report is not 
^nly unsupported by testimony, but is in direct con- 
tradiction to the Koran, where he repeatedly dis- 
claims all pretensions to miraculous powers. And 
,the miracles which they ascribe to him, while tK<i^ 
jiwe ttjarvelloas enough, ate o\ xWx. U\^v5\%«».^\^^^- 

♦ See "NoV^ \. 
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Jesus Christ was holy, harmless, undefile« 
ate from sinners. His life was pure, witl 
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S. The Koran itself can never bear a comparison 
vhh the New Testament in the view of any impar- 
ial person. It is a confused and incongruous heap, 
f sublime sentiments, moral precepts, positive instil 
utions, extravagant and ridiculous stories and mani- 
38t lies and contradictions. Mobammed himself ac- 
:nowledged that it contained many contradictions ; 
ut be accounted for this fact, by alleging, that what 
ad been communicated to him in one chapter, was 
epealed in a subsequent one, and so he charges this 
iiconsistency to his Maker. The number of abro- 
ated passages is so great, that a mussulman cannot 
le easily confuted by proving the falsehood of any 
eclaration in the Koran, for he will have recourse to 
bis doctrine of abrogation There is nothing in this 
look which cannot easily be accounted for, nothing 
hove the capacity of impostors to accomplish. It 
s artfully accommodated to the religions of Arabia 
revalent at the time. It gives encouragement to the 
trongest and most vicious passions of human nature, 
ncou^ages ambition, despotism, revenge, and offen- 
ive war ; opens wide the door to licentiousness, and 
olds out such rewards and punishments as are cal- 
ulated to make an impression on the minds of wick- 
d men. It discourages, and indeed forbids all free 
iquiry, and all discussion of the doctrines which it 
ontains. Whatever is excellent in the Koran, is an 
nitation of the Bible ; but wherever the author foU 
)ws his own judgment, or indulges his own imagin- 
tion, we find falsehood, impiety, or ridiculous absurd- 

4. The means by which the religion of Moham- 
led was propagated, were eut\TeVj ^\^«tciv\. \\wsi 

See /lyan'i HiBtory of the KffecU of tUWtfwwi cftv^«x^^*- 
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He began by attacking mercantile catwanf, and as 
bis force increased, went on to conquer the petty king- 
domsy into wbich Arabia was then divided.* Some- 
times he put all the prisoners to death, and at other 
times, sold them into slavery. At first, the order wns 
to massacre every creature that refused to embrace his 
religion ; but he became more lenient afterwards, es- 
pecially to Jews and Christians. The alternative was, 
** I'he Koran, death, or tribute." 

But it is a great mistake to suppose, that the con- 
quests of Mohammed, himself, were very extensive. 
The fact is, that he never during bis life, extended 
his dominion beyond the limits of Arabia ; except 
that he overran one or two inconsidemble provinces 
of Syi'ia. It was by the Caliphs, his successors, that 
so great a part of Asia and ^gypt were brought into 
subjection. But what, is there remarkable in these 
successes, more than those of other great conquer* 
ors ? Surely, the propagation of Mohammedanism, 
by the sword, however rapid or extensive, can never 
bear any comparison with that of Christianity, by 
the mere force of truth, under the blessing of hea- 
ven. 

5. The tendency and effects of Mohammedanism, 
when compared^ with the tendency and effects of 
Christianity, serv'e to exhibit the latter in a very fa- 
vourable light. The Christian religion has been a 
rich blessing to every country which has embraced 
it ; and its,salutary effects have born proportion to the 
cure which has been taken to inculcate its genuine 
])rinciples, and the cordiality with which its doctrines 
have been embraced. If we cast our eyes over the 
map of the world, and inquire what nations are trul^ 

♦ See PrideauVt Uilc o£ ^Vil^OTxvKfu 
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On the contrary, if we take a survey 
salubrious regions, possessed by Muht 
behold a wide- spread desolation. The : 
of the globe, where arts, literature, ai 
formerly most flourished, are now blig 
noble institution has sunk into oblivioi 
extends its iron sceptre over these iiUfa 
and all the trannnillifv pvpr pniowo/l ia i 
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Koran, is to fight for the proj;agation of llie lailh, 
and the highest rewards are promised to those who 
die in battle. There is no doubt, but that the prin- 
ciples of the Koran greatly contributed to the con- 
quests of the Saracens, by divesting diem of all 'fear 
of death, and inspiring them <^ith an asswimce of 
being admitted into a sensual paradise, if it should be 
their fate to be slain in battle. " The sword," said 
he, '* is the key of heaven and hell ; a drop of blood 
shed in the cause of God, a night spent under arms, 
is of more avail, than two months of fasting and pray- 
er. Whosoever falls in battle, his sins are forgiven. 
At the day of judgment, his wounds shall be resplend- 
ent as vermilion, and odoriferous as musk ; and the 
loss of his limbs shall be replaced by the wings of 
angels and cherubims.*' But when they had finished 
their conquests, and a state of peace succeeded their 
long and bloody wars, they sunk into torpid indolence 
and stupidity. While other nations have been mak- 
ing rapid improvements in all the arts, they have re- 
mained stationary : or rather have been continually 
going backward. They have derived no advantages 
from the revival of letters, the invention of printing, 
or the improvement in the arts and sciences. The 
people who have been subjected to their despotism 
without adopting their religion, are kept in the most 
degrading subjection. 

At present,* the Greeks are making noble exer- 
tions to break the cruel yoke, which has oppressed 
them, and though unsupported by Christian nations, 
have succeeded in expelling the Turks frem a large 
portion of their country. God grant them success, 
and give them wisdom to make a gpod m&^ ^1 \.Vsa\s. 

« A. D. i«2i. 



Olid in tbe sides to the Israelites, will soon brir 
end this horrible dospotism, which has been f 
on a vile imposture. The signs of the tioqi 
strong indications, that the Mohammedan pov 
shortly be subverted. But it is not for us <* U 
the times and the seasons, which the Fath< 
put in his o\vn power.** 

The only thing further, necessary to be co 
ed, in this chapter, is, the miracles which hav 
brought forward as a counterpoise to the min 
Christ and his aposdcs. This is an old strati 
at least as early as the second century, wht 
Philustratus, at the request of Julia Augusta, 
the emperor Sevcrus, wrote a history, or rati 
mance, of Apolionius, of Tyana^ a town in ' 
docia. This ApoIIonius was nearly conten 
with Jesus Christ ; but whether he was a [ 
pher, or a conjurer cannot now be ascertain! 
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ly evident from the similarity of many of the miracles 
ascribed to him, to facts recorded in the Gospels, 
and which are manifestly borrowed from the evangel- 
ical history. He is made to raise the dead, to cast out 
demons, and to rise from the dead himself. In one 
instance the very words of the demons expelled by 
Jesus Christ, as recorded by St. Luke, ** Art tlwu 
come to torment us before the timCf** are put into the 
mouth of a demon said to be cast out by ApoUonius. 
But in addition to these miracles, his biographer pre- 
tends that he saw beasts with a human head and 
lion's body ; — women half white and half black, to- 
gether with phoenixes, griffins, dragons, and similar 
fabulous monsters. 

In the fourth century, Hierocles, a bitter enemy 
of Christianity, instituted a comparison between 
Jesus and ApoUonius, in which, after considering 
their miracles, he gives the preference to the latter. 
This book was answered by Eusebius, from whose 
work only, we can now learn how Hierocles treated 
the subject, as the book of the latter is not extant. 
The only conclusion which can be deduced from this 
history of ApoUonius, is, that the miracles of Christ 
were so firmly believed in the second century, and 
were attended by such testimony, that the enemies 
of Christianity could not deny the facts, and there- 
fore resorted to the expedient of circulating stories 
of equal miracles performed by another. 

Modern infidels have not been ashamed to resort 
to the same stale device. Mr. Hume has takcu 
much pains to bring forward a great array of evidence, 
in favour of certain miracles, in which he has no faith, 
with the view of discrediting the truth of Christian- 
jtj. These have been so iuW^ «L\\^^'ec>C\'a\^'t\,w^^^'5i^- 
sideied by Dr. Douglass, "B\aYvo\> ol ^^v^Nst'^>'^'s^\Jca* 



principles, by which we may distingu: 
and false miracles ; for which I am ii 
pally, to the author of the Criterion, 
ed. 

1. The nature of the facts should I 
ed, whether they are miraculous, 
which supports a fact may be suffic 
may have been brought about by nati 

The miracles of Jesus Christ were > 
was no room for doubt respecting tht 
character ; but a great part of Siose 
others, which have received the best a 
of such a nature, that they may readil 
for, without supposing any divine inter^ 
case of the man diseased in his eyes, sa 
cured by Vespasian *s rubbing his hand 
the lame man cured by a touch of the 
were, no doubt impositions practised 
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pared their subjects : and the emperor was flattered 
with the honour of being selected by their god, to 
work a miracle. How often do beggars in the street 
impose upon many, by pretending to be blind and 
lame ? The high encomiums which Mr. Hume be- 
istows on the historian Tacitus, in order to set off the 
testimony to the best advantage, can have no weight 
here ; for he only related what he had heard from 
others, and showed pretty evidently that he did not 
credit the story himself. 

The same may be said, respecting the man spoken 
of by Cardinal de Retz, at Saragossa, who was re- 
presented as having been seen without a leg, but 
.obtained one by rubbing the stump with holy oil. 
The Cardinal had no other evidence of his having 
ever been maimed, than the suspicious report of the 
canons of the Church ; and he took no pains to as- 
■certain^ whether the leg, ^hich he had obtained, was 
really flesh and blood, or an artificial limb. 

A great part of the cures said to have been per- 
formed at the tomb of the Abbe Paris, were proved, 
upon examination, to be mere pretences ; and those 
which were real, may easily be accounted for from 
the influence of a heated imagination and enthusias. 
tic feelings ; especially, since we have seen the wonder- 
ful effects of animal magnetism and metallic tractors.* 

2, A second consideration of great weight is, that 
in true miracles we can trace the testimony to the 
very time when the facts are said to have occurred, 
but in false miracles, the report of the facts origi- 
nates a long time afterwards, as in the case of A- 
poUonius ; and as in the case of the miracles ascribed 
to Mohammed by Abulfeda and M-J«JM4h\yw\^iKw^ 



^ «.«..() Ill cue piace« and amonff the pt 
they are said to have been peirormed. 
remarkably the fact, in regard to the mil 
Bible, to require any proof. But man 
miracles are rendered suspicious by the c 
that they were first reported and believt 
place, far from that in which they wer 
have been wrought. The miracles ascri 
Romanists to Francis Xavier, are con( 
both the rules last mentioned. In all 
while a Missionary in the East, he neve 
miracles had been wrought, and a reput. 
who gave some account of his labours n 
years after his death, not only is silent aboi 
miracles, but confesses, that no miracles 
performed among the Indians. These mil 
said to be performed in the remote pari 
and Japan, but the report of them was 
first in Enronp Ai^—* -" * 
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m they are exhibited by persons in, power, who 

prevent all examination, and put what face they 

ase. on facts, they may well be reckoned suspicious. 

)w, the cures at the tomb of the Abb^ Paris, were 

t performed in these circumstances. The Jansen- 

8 were not in power, and their enemies not only 

id the opportunity to examine into the facts, but 

.tually did so, with the utmost diligence. We have 

iBsan to believe, therefore, that we have now a true re- 

ort of the occurrences. The defect of these mlr- 

ides is in their nature, not in their evidence. 

Bur in most cases, the miracles which have been 
reported; took place, when there was no opportunity 
of examining into the facts ; when the .people were 
pleased to be confirmed in their favourite opinions ; 
or, when the riding powers had some particular end 
to answer.* 

But supposing these miracles to be ever so well 
attested, I do not perceive how the evidence of di 
vine revelation can be affected by them ; for if it could 
be made to appear, that these were supported by 
testimony, as strong as that which can be adduced in 
&vour of the miracles of the New Testament, the 
only fair conclusion is, that in consistency, they who 
believe in Christianity should admit thom to be tnic ; 
but what then? Would it follow, because miracles 
had been wrought on some rare occasions, different 
from those recorded in the Bible, that therefore, these 
were of no validity as evidence of divine revelation ? 
Would not the fact that other miracles had been 
wrought, rather confirm our belief in those which 
were performed with so important a design. Air. 
Hujne does, indeed, artfully msvuviaXe, xXsaX^^^wi^^"^^ 

* On thit nrhoitt subject, soeDowftXas,***"^^^^^'''^^'^* 
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to Christianity. If they haa aciuou^ « 
would not in the least disparage the evidc 
facts recorded in the New Testament, 
cially, it is a strange conceit, that mirac]ei 
within the bosom of the Christian Chu 
furnish any proof against Christianity. 

It is however, no part of the object o 
bring forward such an an-ay of testimony, 
of certain miracles, to prove that such £e 
curred. This is diametrically opposite ^ 

ne. Their design is to discredit all 
>ur of miracles, by showing, that facts 
ed to be false, have evidence as strong 
which revealed religion rests. But the; 
ly failed in the attempt, as we have sh 
they had succeeded in adducing as stro 
for other miracles, then we would readil 
truth, and that in perfect consistency ^ 
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CHAPTER Via 

THE BIBLE CONTAINS INTERNAL EVIDENCE 
THAT ITS ORIGIN IS DIVINE. 

As the Old and New Testaments are intinaately 
connected, and form parts of the same system, it is 
unnecessary to make any distinction between them, 
in considering tliis branch of the evidence of divine 
revelation. 

A late writer,* of great eminence and popularity, 
has represented this species of evidence as misatisfac- 
tory, as not capable of being so treated as to produce 
conviction in the minds of philosophical infidels, and 
as opening a door to their most specious objections to 
Christianity. But, certainly, this is not tljjp most ef- 
fectual method of supporting the credit of the Scrip- 
tures. Another popular writerf has gone to the 
other extreme, and seems to set little value on the 
external evidences of Christianity, while he exhibits 
the internal, in a light so strongs that his argument 
assumes the appearance of demonstration. 

But these two species of evidence, though distinct, 
are harmonious, and strengthen each other. There 
is, therefore, no propriety in disparaging the one, for 
the purpose of enhancing the value of the other. I 
believe the fact is, however, that more instances 
have occurred of sceptic^ men being convinced of 
the truth of Christianity, by the intemaU tbasv t.\&& 
external evidences. It is the imiioitVOTife ^^ \sx^'*.\sv. 

♦ Dr, Chalmers, ^ SoaxcA 3«KT»* 



Ililcln, that they have no intimate Bi^qiutii: 
the Bible ; and cveu many o! those who b 
taken to write agaiiiBt it, appear never to li 
with any ottier view, than to find »onw groi 

Nt> doubt, it i( necessary to come to th 
tlon of this species of evidenrci with a cam 
c'de difipositian. IF reason be permitted 
asBiime the seat of judgment, and to un 
decide what a revelation ought to contain 
lar 1 in what manner, and with vi'hat dt^ei 
should be communicatEd ; wheiherit ehou 
perfectly at once, or gradually unfuldcd; an 
from the beginning, it should be universat 
(he result of an eiamination of the cont 
Bihie, condncted on sueh principles, wil 
aatisfiictory ; and insttperable ohJeetionB n 
oviry «tep in the progress. It was wise ir 




^eal of controversy, by proving that all thie ia siipcr- 
flous and nncalled tot.'' I am constrained to think, 
that instead of aiding the cause of ChristrBnity, che 
excellent aatiior has attempted to take aw^ one of 
its Gnnest prapa- The internal eridenoe of revela- 
tion is analogous to the endence of the being and 
perfections of God, from the works of creittion : and 
the same mode of reasoning which the deist adopts, 
relative to the doctrines and institutions of the Bible, 
the atheist ma; adopt, with equal force, against the 
existence of a God. If men ivill be so presumptu- 
ous as to determine, that if God makes a world, he 
will form it according to their idea of fitness, and 
that the apporant jmperreclions and incomprchensi- 
bilitiea in the material oniverse, could never have 
proceeded from aBeing of infinite perfection, atheism 
must follow of course. But, if notwithstanding all 
these apparent evils and obscurities, there is in the 
structure of the world, the most convincing evidence 
of the existence of an all-wise and all-powerful Be- 
ing 1 why may we not expect to find the same kind of 
evidence impressed on a revelation from God ? Upon 
Dr. Chalmers' prindples, we ought to depend eim|ily 
on historical testimony, for the fact, that God created 
this world; and 'disclaim all support' from what 
may, without impropriety, be termed the internal 
eridence of the existence of God, derived from the 
conlempUilion of the work itsKif. The truth, how- 
ever, is, that every thing which proceeds from God, 
whatever difficulties or obscurities accompany it, wilJ 
contain and exhibit the impress of his character. As 
this is resplendently visible in the hea-jem* »sA. *ivft 
earth, it it reaaonable to think, tiiat \t -wWi wit'WW* 
maaifest in big word. If the tra^ba cowMavvc*. "^^J^, 
rere/«fiOBbe worthy of God, ftie^ ■wAtc^^*^'^ 



with hia image ; and if this can be, in ai 
diht'overcd, undoubtedly it fnmishca the 
nnd convincing evidence of iheir divine 
fact, this is without being reduced to the 
regular argament, predsely tlie evidenei 
the faith of the great body of ChiHstians 
rested. They are incapable of appreciatii 
of the extemd evidence. It requires lu 
leikming, which plain lubouring ChriEtisni 
supposed comnionly to poaseES. But l 
evidence is within their reach; it acts di: 
their minds, whenever they read or hear 
the word of God. The belief of commoi 
ChrisCians, is not neccEsarily founded in (h 
judiee of education ; it reels on the best ] 
dence. And as there is a faith which is 
to which a purifying efficacy is ascribed 
quire, on what species uf evidence this 
must be ruiswered on internal evidence ; i 
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truth to the constitution of the human mind, in its 
astonishing power of penetrating and searching the 
heart, and affecting the conscience. There is a sub- 
lime sanctity in the doctrines and precepts of the 
Gospel ; a devotional and heavenly spirit, pervading 
the Scriptures; a purity and holy tendency, which 
cannot but be felt by the serious reader of the word 
of God ; and a power to soothe and comfort the 
sorrowful mind ; all which qualities may be perceiv.* 
ed, and will have their effect, but cannot be embodied 
and presented, with their full force in the form of 
argument. But, although this evidence, from the 
nature of the case, cannot be exhibited in its entire 
body, to any but those who study the Scriptures, 
and meditate on their truths day and night, yet it is 
possible to select some prominent points, and present 
them to the reader in such a light, as to produce a 
salutary impression. This is what will now be 
briefly attempted in the following remarks, which 
might without diflficulty be greatly enlarged. 

1. The Scriptures speak of God and his attri- 
butes, in a way which accords with what right rea- 
son would lead us to expect, in a divine revelation* 
He is uniformly represented in the Bible as onf, 
and as a Being of infinite perfection ; as eternal 
—omnipotent — omniscient — omnipresent — and im- 
mutable. And it is truly remarkable, that these 
correct and sublime views of*theology were enter- 
tained by those who possessed the Scriptures, when 
all other nations~had fallen into the grossest polythe- 
ism, and most degrading idolatry. Other nations 
were more powerful, and greatly excelled the Israel- 
ites in human learning ; but m \}cv^ Vwq»^V.^^^ ^^ 
God, all were m thick darknesa, ^\C\\^\. n^kv* ^^«^ 
enjoyed the light of truth. L.ea.Ttvt^ m^^ ^w^^^^ 



phiT^ (UO><c in diiferpnl: countries, and obta 

Ivbrily oil hi'l-duiie of thvii theories, but [he; d 

110 rh Bilge in ibe populnr opiniona; indeed i 

iild not vnliglueu otbers, when they irere deati 

(he lifiht of, truth themialTes. Howerec di 

y deride nnd scoff at the Bible, it is a fact cap 

Lf the clewest proof, that hud it not bffii far 

ki-ri^lurca, there would not at this time, be sa\ 

liiii^ OB pure theism upon earth. There is not 

ji the world, an individual who believes in one 

■itely perfect God, vihuae knowledge of this t 

lay not be traced diieetly, or indirectly, to 

J How can it be accounted for, that the true tl 
lugy should be foiuid accompanying the Scriptun 
" 9, while it was tost every where else, unleii 
thai they are a ret'clation from Ood F If 
Inowledge of me trut God, us received by the X 
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man mind, and to emplojr laxiguagi^ expressive of hu- 
man acts and feelings : for all other language would 
be unintelligible. The necessity of this acconamoda- 
tion extends much further than many seem to sup- 
pose : it exists not only in relation to words, which, 
taken literally, convey the idea of bodily members 
and human passions, but also in regard to those which 
express the operations of will and intellect. This 
mode of speaking, therefore, instead of being an ob- 
jection against the Bible, is an argument of the wis- 
dom' of its Author, who has spoken to man in the 
only way in which he could be understood. 

Again, it is seen by the most cursory reader, that 
truth is not taught in the Bible m a scientific or syS' 
tematic order. We have here no- profound metaphy- 
sical disquisitions ; no discussion of philosophical 
principles ; no array of artificial dialectics ; and no 
systematic arrangement of the subjects treated. In 
all this, there may be great wisdom, and whether we 
can see the reason or not, the objection to revelation, 
on this ground, is not greater than the one which 
may be made to the natural world, because the ma- 
terials for building, which it contains, are not found 
erected into houses ; and because ail its fields and 
forests are not placed in the order of an artificial gar- 
den, or regular orchard. 

The method of speaking of God in the sacred 
Scriptures, is at once most simple and sublime. Few 
woi-ds are employed, but these are most significant. 
\Vhen Moses wished to receive an appropriate name 
\\ hicb he might mention to Pharaoh, to whom he 
\\-HS sent, he was directed to say, i am that i am 
hath sent me. Apd when, on another occa&\avw,\ksR. 
name of the Most High was decWtvi \,o '^<2»"s».^> ^"^ 
was in the foJiowing rcmarVaXA^ WQt^s^'i^^^'^^*^' 



wouJd be received as a proof, that 
these books were inspired, we could ad 
of passages of this description ; but wi 
lay any undue stress on the argumeni 
this source. 

The glory of the Scriptures is, 1 
which they contain of the moral attrib 
These are manifested with but a feeblt 
works of creation, but in the Bible th 
transcendant lustre. It would by no nr. 
with the intended brevity of this work t 
into detail on this subject, but I must 
dulgence of the reader, while I endeai 
distinctly into view, the account whic 
turesgiveusof the holiness and the gooi 

These two attributes are stamped on 
the Bible, and form its grand charactc 
of no importance, whether we consider 
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jt^nal sign and emblem of profoand reverence is re- 
quired in them who worship Uim; and when he 
manifests himself with more than usual clearness, the 
holiest men are overwhelmed, and become as dead 
men, under a sense of their own vileness. And not 
only so, but even the heavenly hosts, who are free 
from every stain of sin, seem to be overwhelmed with 
the view of the holiness of God. They not only 
cry to one another, as they worship around his august 
throne, holy, holy, holy, but they are represented 
«s falling prostrate at his feet, and veiling their faces 
in token of profound veneration. All those passages 
of Scripture, which speak of the wrath, the indig- 
ifATioN, the FURY, the jealousy, or the anger, of 
the Almighty, are no more than strong expressions 
of his infinite holiness. All his severe judgments 
and threatenings ; all the misery which he ever inflicts 
on his creatures in this world or the next ; and above 
all, the intense and ineffable sufferings of Christ, are 
exhibitions of the holiness of God. 

Now, if there be a God, he must be holy ; and if 
he make a revelation of himself, it will be marked 
with this impress of character. But wicked men 
would never have made this attribute so prominent ; 
they would rather have been disponed to keep it en- 
tirely out of view. There is no truth more evident 
to the attentive observer of human nature, than that 
men do not naturally love holiness, although they are 
obliged to acknowledge its worth. This, I believe, 
is the true reason, why the Scriptures, although they 
contain the highest excellence in composition, both 
in prose and poetry, of which a good taste cannot be 
insensible, are neglected by Vvtetsirj -av^w, ot xaJ^'K^ 
studiously avoided, A mete iTO%ttvft\\^ o\ «k^ ^'^^ 
book, if it could claim an ec^mV wv<\a^xx\V>i nn\^ ""^^ 

1, 
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?^P'«<J men or »fj ', y^ «>WJ 
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pifectfy with th. f been consid 
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creatures who had forfeited all claim to any kind* 
ness. It is the bestowing of pardon and salvation on 
those, who are condemned to dea|h by the righteous 
law of God ; and this without showing himself less 
displeased with their sins than if he nad punished 
them for ever. This is the view of divine goodness 
which is peculiar to the Bible. Keason could not 
have formed a conjecture concerning it. It is the 
development of a trait in the divine character, be- 
fore unknown. To reveal the mercy of God may 
with truth be said to be the principid object of the 
Bible. But our idea of this divine goodness is very 
imperfect, until we learn in what way it was mani- 
fested. No words can express this so well as those 
of Christ himself, " God so loved the world that he 
gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
in him should not perish, but have everlasting life." 

To many, perhaps, it will appear, that this love is 
so extraordinary, that it rather forms' an objection 
against the Bible, than an argument in its favour. 
If the wonderful and unparalleled nature of any thing 
were an objection to it, then I acknowledge that 
there would be some ground for this opinion. But 
what is there which is not full of wonders, when we 
come to contemplate it attentively 1^ It is wondtrful 
that there should exist such a creature as man, or 
such a body of light as the sun ; but shall we there- 
fore refuse to believe in their existence ? To come 
nearer to the subject, what is there in the character 
of God or his works, which is not calculated to fill 
the mind with surpassing wonder ! His eternity, his 
omniscience, his omnipresence, his creating power 
and universal providence are so \\OTv^vitlvi\^^"^^'ii. 
are Ht a Joss to say which \a raoaX. ^otA^ilv\ « «t 



and limited shadow of perfection, th 
which to judge of the character of the 
How unreasonable such a procedure '. 
tion derived from the insignificance o; 
ject of this wonderful love, is delusive 
objection would lie, if his powers were 
so much. In comparison with God 
may be considered as on a le^'el ; ir 
distinctions among them are, as it wci 
How easy would it be to construe 
against the providence of God, on tl 
pics ! There are innumerable myriads 
invisible to man, all of which have a p 
ation, and no more than an ephemeral 
might be said, these minute creatures a 
tive, to occupy the attention of an i 
It might be said, that the display of so 
the organization of creatures of a day < 
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tion> an]> more than we can to the potsibilic^ of crea- 
ture! still inctessinft in msgniCude abore ui- In this 
respect, an in others, we atsnd between two infinU 
tudet, the great and the sraalJ, if I toay so Hpeak. A 
single drop of liquid containB myriads of perfectly or- 
ganized creatures ; and who knows but every particle 
of the blood of these inTisible animalcules may con- 
tun other worlds of beings still more minute, nith- 
oat it being possible for ua to fix any limit to the di- 
mmuCion in the size of creatures. 

But to return, unless it can be shown that such 
love aa that exhibited in the Gospel, is impossible, 
which will not be pretended, or (hat it is repugnant 
to the moral attributes of God, its wonderful nature 
can never be properly used as an argument agaiuEt its 
existence. Rather it should be argued, the more 
wonderful, the more like God ; the more wonderful, 
if no appearance of human weakness accompany it, 
the more unhkely to be the invention of man. 

And here, I would mention an idea, which if cor- 
rect, will shed light on this subject, namely, that won- 
der is congenial to the constitution of our minds. 
The soul of man never enjoys more elevated emo- 
tions and more exalted pleasure, than in the contem- 
plation of objects so great and vaA, as to be perfect- 
ly incoraprebenaible. This is the foundation of that 
perpetual adoration nbich occupies the inhabitants of 
heaven. An incomprehensible God is the objeccof 
contemplation and wonder to every creature. 

S. The account which the Bible gives of the ori- 
gin and character of man, accords very exactly with 
reason and experience- 
Indeed, ihis is the only soutce tA ovnN.T>v«V)^ 
respecting the clrciimstaiices m w'ai'Aitiian ■«<« tJ»S" 
ed, nheii he came from Lhe Wni «il V\s ti-i=*-«^ 
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•ource. Indeeti tbe ori^rn of lanf^uage itself^ con- 
cerning which philosophers have i^apiited iO much, 
i> very evidecCt from the historj of Moses- Manf 
Itocnea men have tbought, that alphabetical writing 
took' its rise from Che writing of the decalc^ue. by (he 
finger of (Soi, upon tbe tables oF alone ; and I beiiev* 
that it would be found very dilBcult to provi^ by aaj 
•ulbentie documents, that tins art existed before. 
Be this as it may, it must be Biioiilled that the 
earlieaC Epenmun of alphalietical writing now extant, 
ii contained in the Bible. 

To these pardculBrE it may be added, tbat we have 
Ml account in the Bible of [hose nations and people, 
concerning whom the earliest profane historians treat, 
long before tbeir histories commence : and when fais- 
tCKy comes down to (hat period when the aftairs of . 
nations are described by others, it receives araple 
corroboration from tbeir narratives, as well as gives 
great light to enable us to understand laaDjr tbings 
which tlief have imperfectly recorded. 

But the account which the Bible gives of the mo- 
ral condition of man, is that which ia now most Co 
our purpose. In all ages and circumsCances, the hu. 
man race are represented as exceedingly depraved 
and wicked. 

Every man is declared to be a transgressor, and 
the root of this depra\-ity is placed in the heart. 
Many of the gross crimes Co which we all are inclinedi 
and into the practice of which many full, are enumer. 
ated; and where these are avoided and concealed, 
the heart is described as daceicful and desperately 
wicked ; and that pride and hypocrisy which spread 
a false covering over the true dt^tncVei o^ ^ui«.,«a 
denounced, as among the tb\ng9 Kiort, Vtt»,l\Ji. Mi ^«fc- 
How, (f tills picture is not t^en tioctt xS«'S»-,-&.'VBfc 



nan as given in the Scriptures, 
correspond with universal exper 
tion, it will be an incontestable ] 
ters were guided by a strict rega 
compositions. To enter into a ] 
tion of this subject does not con 
of this work ; but for the truth of 
of Scripture, I would appeal to a 
and to every man's own observat 
The description which the apostl 
vices of the heathen worlds in hi; 
ted by all the historians and satir 
that period. And who needs a 
show, that men have generally 
wicked? Every civil institutioi; 
expensive provisions of civil govei 
to set up barriers against the vio! 
licentiousness of man. Indeed < 
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nyist be unknown ; but it is manifest to those who 
are conversant with the sacred volume, or who are 
in the habit of hearing it expounded. Why should 
this book, above all others, have the power of pene- 
trating, and at it were, searching the inmost recesses 
of the soul, and showing to a^man the multitude and 
enormity of the evils of his heart and life ? This 
may by some be attributed to early education, but 
I believe that if the experiment could be fairly tried, 
it would be found, that men who had never been 
brought up with any sentiments of reverence for the 
Bible, would experience its power over the con- 
science. The very best cure, therefore, for infideli- 
ty, would be the serious perusal of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. " The entrance of thy word giveth light. 
The law of the Lord, is perfect, converting the 
soul." 

3. It deserves our special attention, in consider- 
ing the internal evidences of Christianity, that the 
Scriptures contain explicit infoimation on those 
points on which man stands most in need of instruc- 
tion. These may be^reduced to three: first, the 
doctrine of a future state of retribution ; secondly, 
the assurance that sin may be pardoned, and the 
method by which this can consistently be done ; and 
thirdly, the means for restoring the depraved nature 
of man to a state of rectitude. We are not capable 
of determining in particular, as we have before shown, 
what a revelation should contain, but it is reasonable 
to think, that if God gives a revelation it will con- 
tain some instruction on these important points. 

And when we examine what the Scriptures teach. 

on these subjects, it is found tVv?X \?cv^ ^^<dcr»&*^a. 

worthy of God, and so adapted to \\\^ xvt^es.'^Jc^^'^ ^ 
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the world to come, are presente 
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general judgment of all men ; a 
appointed a day when this eve 
It is moreover taught in the N( 
not only will every man be judge 
of every individual, whether it b 
be brought under review ; and t 
tiny of all men will be fixed, agre* 
decision of this impartial trial, 
mitted to everlasting life, in the 
others shall go away into evcrl 
that place, ** prepared for the dev 
Another interesting fact revt 
Testament, is, that there will be a j 
of the bodies of all men previous 
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Bod tnimatmg, a» we maf Inm from the beantifiil 
and strrhing deBcrlptioii □( the resnrTertion given bj 
Pout,' ■' It is Bown ill comiptiDn, it is raised in incor- 
niption ; it IB gown in weakness, it is raised in 
power ; it is sown > nstura! body, it it raised a spi. 
rinial bod^i — For this ccHTuptible miut put on in- 
vomiption, and this mort^ must pot od iomort^ 
itj." 

It b woTtbj of remark, tbat although the Scriptnrea 
express the joys of heaven, and the miseries of hell, 
by the strongest figures, they do not enter much into 
detail respecting Che condition of men in the future 
worid. There is true wisdom in this nlence ; be- 
cause it is a subject of which we are at present incap- 
able of forming any distinct conceptions. Paul, aitei 
being caught up "to paradise nnd to the tintd hea- 
ven," gave no account of what he saw and heard 
when he returned. How different is this from the 
ridiculous dessription of the seven hearena bv Mo- 
banimed ; and from the reveries of Emmanuel Swe- 
denborg! The account of a future etate, contained 
in the New Testament, is just thst which ii best 
suited to our imperfect uiode of conceiving, and at the 
game time adapted to make the deepest impression 
cm the minds of men. 

The method of obtaining the pardon of sin. which 
is made known in the Scriptures, is so extraordinary- 
Mid yet so perfectly calculated to reconcile the forgive. 
Dessof the sinner, with the justice and holiness of God, 
that it seems veir improbable that it it a mere human 
device. The mission from heaven of a person called 
the Sou of God : his mirarutous aasumptjou of hu- 
man iMJure ; bis holy and bcnCTo\et«. doMaKWsi -, ■•»&. 
hiM hjing down his fife as an exy^afaoa Vst ■*« *«* 
otnien, are indeed wonderful cvertita,^!'*. ««»■*'*■**' 
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sins, and tbelr bva to the Saviour. Ungodly men 
maj' pervert tbia doctrine, and turn the grace of God 
into Itcentioiunesi, but (hii has no encouragement 
from the principlea of the Gospel ; it is merely the 
eSect of the perverseneu of ainful men. 

This leads me to epeak of the third thing which 
was mentioned a> important to be known bf man, 
which is the means by which a depraved nature may 
be restored to rectitude ; or in other words, how the 
thorough rerormation of a ainner may ba efTccted. 
On this eubject philosophy baa never been able to 
Ehed any l^ht. And this is not wonderful ; for the 
most that human wisdom, if ever bo perfect, could 
effect, would be the direction and r^ulation of the 
natural principles and passions of men ; but, in this 
way no true reforma^on am be produced. 'Whatever 
changes ore effected, will be only from one species of 
rin lo another. In order to a radical restoration of 
the soul to moral rectitude, or to any degree of it, 
there is a necessity for the introduction of it into the 
mind, of some new and powerful principle of action, 
flufficient to counteract or expel the principles of sin. 
It ia in vun that men talk of a restoration to virtue 
by reason ; the mere perception of the right way will 
answer no purpose, unless there is some inclination 
Co puraue it. Now the want of virtuous affections, 
or, to speak more correctly, of holy dispositions, is the 
great defect of our nature, in which our depravity 
radically consista ; and the only way by which man 
can be led to love and pursue the course of obedi- 
ence to the law of God, is, by having love to Gud 
and to holiness excited or itnplanied in his soul. iiai. 
to eSea this, is not in the fowet lA kpl-j awajste. -, 
it ia a Mort which requites a dWme evvCT^3— * '^"^ 
ing power, and therefore & true corawiwo. tea™. ^^ 



or ambition ; but in every such case, 
effected by one active principle becom 
as to counteract or suppress another. 1 
down as a universal maxim, that all ch 
racter are brought about by exciting, ii 
strengthening, active principles sufficient 
those which before governed the man. 

Now, let us inquire what plan of refom 
posed in the Scriptures. It is such a 
cisely accords with the principles laid c 
necessity of regeneration by the power 
taught almost in every variety of form, i 
Old and New Testament. The effect oi 
enei^y in the soul is, a new heart ; or, ne> 
of moral action, the leading exercises of 
love to Ood, and love to man. Let a pi 
survey be taken of the nature of man wit 
plete system of perceptions. passionR. nnr 
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required for h» lever to raise the earth, the principle 
necessary for a sinner's reformation is one which 
reason and philosophy cannot furnish. 

The Bible is the only book which ever taught the 
true method of purifying the soul from sin. A thou- 
sand ineffectual devices have been tried by philoso- 
phers and devotees of other systems. One of the 
most common has been, to endeavour to extricate 
the soul from the influence of the body, by various 
methods of mortification, and purgation ; but all these 
plans have adopted the false principle, that the body 
is the chief seat of depravity, and therefore they have 
ever proved unsuccessful. The disease lies deeper, 
and is further removed from the reach of their reme- 
dies than they suppose. It is the Gospel which 
teaches the true philosophy respecting the seat of sin 
and its cure. Out of the heart proceed all evils, 
according to the Bible. And if we would make the 
fruit good, we must first make the tree good. 

This necessity of divine agency to make men truly 
virtuous does not, however, supersede the use of 
means, or exclude the operation of rational motives. 
When a new principle is introduced into a rational 
soul, in the exercise of this principle, the soul is go< 
vemed by the same general laws of understanding 
and choice as before. The principle of piety is pre- 
eminently a rational principle, in its operation. God 
is loved because he is now viewed to be a most excel- 
lent and amiable being. Heaven is preferred to earth, 
because it is seen to be a far better and more endur. 
ing inheritance ; and so of all other exercises. 

I am naturally led from the consideration of this 
subject to speak of the moraV s^%X.^m c>\ xJcv^"^^^ 
Testament. 1 confine my remarks Wxe \.q ^^Rfc'^^^ 
Teatamentf not berause it teacVves «l ^\ifex«^\- "tx^^ <^^ 
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mora) duties, which can be coilceived as obligatory 
on man, are here reduced to two grand principles, 
th6 love of God, and the love of wan. The measure 
of the fii-st is, the full extent of our capacity ; of the 
jBecond, the love which we have for ourselves. " On 
these two," says Christ, " hang all the law and the 
prophets." The duties which relate to temperance 
and self-government do not need any additional prin- 
•ciple. l^the soul be filled with love to God, and 
with love to man, self-love will be so regulated and 
4iirected, as to answer every purpose in moving us to 
{>erform what has been called our duty to ourselves. . 

2. The precepts of morality in the .New Testa- 
ment, although sometimes expressed in xomprehen- 
swe language, are often applied tovthe actual relations 
and various conditions of men. We are not left to 
infer particular duties fiom general principles, but 
the duties of individuals according to their circum« 
stances are distinctly enjoined. Parents and chil* 
dren, husbands and wives, magistrates and subjects, 
ministers and people, the rich and the poor, the 
friend and the stranger, have all their respective duties 
.clearly marked out. 

3. Moral duties which have been overlooked, or 
misunderstood by other teachers, are here pominent- 
ly exhibited, and solemnly inculcated. The virtues 
of humility, meekness, forbearance, and the forgive- 
ness of injuries, were not acknowleged by the Hea- 
then moralists ; but in the New Testament they are 
made to assume their proper place, and much of true 
goodness is made to consist in their exercise. At 
the time of the advent of Christ, many false princi- 
}>les of momVity had gained cuttetvc^. 'W^ ^>^vj 'ci^ 
Jovwg all men had been c\TC\im%cv\>at^ vivCcCvcv wax- 

row limits. Men charged \v\t\\ Vv^\ts^, >^«» \!^vi ^b^- 
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thke. This is the ^^eral nile of duty on this difficult 
subject, than which none can be wiser ; but ift must 
not be considered as inculcating passive obedience and 
non-resistance in all cases. Yet as long as a govern- 
ment has authority, so long we are bound t6 obey. 
Christianity is so ronstitiUed as not to interfere with 
any civil institution. It takes men as it finds them. 
In all the relations of life, and teaches them their du- 
ty. It never can, therefore, be the cause of sedition 
and opposition to existing governments. It considers 
■alt civil rulers, as the ministers of God, for the peace 
and good order of society, and for the punishment of 
those that do evil. It is made the duty of Chris- 
tians, therefore, to be *^ subject unto the higher 
powers, and not to resist the ordinance of God. — 
To render to ail their dues, tribute to whom tribute 
is due, custom to whom custom, fear to whom tear, 
honour to whom honour.*** But when, they who 
have the right to change the guvernmeiit of a coun- 
try, exercise it, and put down one set of rulers, and 
set up another, the principle of Christian duty re- 
mains the same. And if in any country. Christians 
form the majority of the nation, there is no reason 
why they may not exercise this right of new model- 
ling their government, or changing their rulers as well 
as others. 

4. The moral system of the New Testament traces 
all virtue to the heait, and sets no value on the most 
splendid and costly offerings, or the most punctilious 
discharge of religious duties when the motives are 
not pure. The first inclination of the mind to an iU 
licit object is denounced to be a violation Q<^.Vs!^^»:^^ 
and words of reproach, and a\\ '\0\e \NOT^>«t^^«Rtfsw5^ 
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proceed. 

Pride and revenge are exhibited as i 
but incompatible with the divine favc 
lieart and heavenly mindednera, with 
and Bubmission to his will, are in thii 
nal virtues. 

5. The moral precepts of the Nc 
were exemplified in the lives of the Ap 
mitivc Chnstians ; and especially, and 
perfection, in the example of Jesus Ch 
possible to conceive of a character moi 
that given by the Evangelists of the : 
Christian religion : and it has already t 
that this character, embracing every va: 
Icnce, often exhibited in delicate and di 
stances, is delineated by a simple nam 
I'here is no panegyric ; no effort or art 
miration ; but the writer* m^r-u. :-'-— 
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Jetiift Christ continually turned the attention of 
his hewers (torn earthly to heavenly things, as alone 
worthy of their affections and pursuit. Although he 
flattered no class of men, his attention was particular- 
ly directed to the poor ; their spiritual necessities and 
their bodily afflictions excited his most tender com- 
passion, and to them he addressed many kind and 
enoonmging declarations* But his healing power 
was exerted in behalf of all applicants, rich and poor, 
and Nvitbout regard to their sect or nation. Jews, 
Scunaritans, Heathen, publicans, and sinners were 
the objects of his compassion. He was not deter- 
red by the proud prejudices of the Scribes and Phar- 
isees from associating with penitents, however vile 
and infamous they had before been. He graciously 
received returning sinners, comforted them with the 
assurance of pardon, and permitted them to manifest 
their grateful affection to his person by the most ex- 
pressive signs and actions. 

He manifested the kindest sympathy with his 
friends in their afflictions, weeping with those that 
wept, and often exerting his omnipotence in raising 
their dear relations from the bed of sickness or from 
death. And although he often uttered severe re- 
bukes against the incorrigibly wicked, and was some- 
times grieved and angry with them, yet his compas- 
sion towards them never failed ; and even when their 
day of grace was ended, he wept over them with the 
most affecting tenderness. 

Jesus Christ was often brought into conflict with 
insidious, malignant, and learned adversaries. They 
attacked him with deliberate cra^t, and proposed to 
him questions, on delicate atvA ^\Svcv3iw\. ^^iav^^^^ "^^ 
which be was required to retuxw «i\\TOXtt<ifi^»^».«^'®^'g^j^ 
but in no case of this soit waft W ^nci e»v&.^^^ 
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that often the persons intended to 
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us in understanding the fulness and 
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the rejection of the Jews and the calli 
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,e chsTdCtifriitic of Jiijus or St- 
SUQth. Whole nighu he spent in prayer, and befjre 
day he would retice for the pitrpoaes of devatiaii. 
He wn in the hiliit of praying and giving ihauk* 
on all occaiiona ; but bia dorotion wu tree from til 
tincrure of snpentition or enlhuiinsin. lie taii^hl. 
that not the wordj, but the heart; — :iat the length of 
pnjm, but their Epirtt wa; regarded. 

HU benerolence, meeknsu, and laborioua dili- 
Mnce in pcomoiing the welfare of men, were muii- 
luted every day of hia life. But in hia acta of 
meruy. and in hi* mosc eiiraordiaary inlraGles, there 
wu no appeanuice of parade or oatenuiion. Hi 
letiil about doing good, but he Hnught no glory frooi 
men. He waa humlile, retired, and contented with 
the lowest state of poverty. 

When the people applnuded him, he withdrew on- 
to lome other place. When they would have made 
him a king he escaped fronj their hands. When 
they asked curloua questioni, he directed them to 
' ' [ important. When they uttered unmean- 
'iDiof pialKE, he look occasion to an- 
nounce loma important truth, or deliver some iu. 
teresting discourBc. 

In nothing did he discover more profound wis- 
dom, than in declining to interfere in any case, with 
temporal coaceina and disputes about carthty pos- 
aesaions. He showed by his conduct, what be so- 
lemnly declared on his trial, that hit Atngdem uu mt 
i^IkU worid. 

In hi* intercourse with his disciples, we observe a 
sweat miiture of gentleness, of bithfulneu uvd ^vuc- 
We Mndescension to Ibeii ■«esJ«\B»« acA ■ioiKa -sfw- 
judr'ce*. No wonder thai llwv tioov^i Vi-i» *'»^ ' 
Muter. But his Urt diacwnse* ■w'^*' Cm^.^*^ 
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before the Sanhedrim, and before P»Iate» he main- 
tained for the most part a dignified silence, utter- 
ing no reproaches or complaint ; nor even speaking 
in his own defence. When particularly inteiTogated 
by the judges, he answered directly to the questions 
proposed, and avowed himself to be the Messiah, 
the Son of God, and the King of Israel. Under 
the mockery and insult which were heaped upon him 
he remained perfectly composed, and uttered not a 
word indicative of impatience or resentment. '* As 
a sheep before her shearers is dumb, so he opew> 
ed not his mouth." When he was bewailed by the 
daughters of Jemsalem, as he aseended the hill of 
Calvary, bearing his cross, he requested them not 
to weep for him, but for themselves and their child- 
ren, on account of the calamities that were coming 
on that devoted city. While suspended on the cross 
he saw his beloved mother among the spectators, and 
knowing that she would need a friend and protector, 
he recommended her to the care of the disciple whom 
he most tenderlv loved. Although no compassion 
was mingled with the vindictive feelings with which 
he was persecuted, yet he set a glorious escample 
of that most difficult duty of loving our enemies ; 
at says :'the apostle Peter, *' Because Christ also 
suffered for us, leaving us an example, that ye should 
follow his steps : who did no sin neither was guile 
bund in his mouth ; who, when he was reviled, re- 
lied not again; when he sufifered, he threatened 
ot, but committed himself to him that judgeth righte- 
isly." Among his last words, was a prayer for 
ose that were then engaged in cruciC^it^ hvBv\ 
Father forgive them, foi thw^ Vbro^ Xiolt -^^i^ '^b^k^ 
" A penitent thief, w\io Nf%a cT>iiKv^«^Hr!S^N:^^ 
Wd his blessing and TeTcv«ii\cv\iTM.vt^% ^^'^^ 
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vout and heavenly temper withoiU the 
of austerity ; he .combined uniform dig 
mility and condescension; he manifest« 
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penitent sinners* but the most afifeclio 
iiess towards every humble penitent; h 
spirit of elevated devotion with a life 
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course with men of all classes, he adop 
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jett, I wiil take the liberty of quoting a i 
an excellent discourse of Dr. Channiog 
•dready,— " I will onlv **k—- 
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dual in history ; ind ;et thii wu blended with n 
condescension, lorelineM, and un oaten tati out simjili- 
eilf, which had never before been thought coasintent 
with greatness. In like iniinner he united an tiller 
■nperioril; to the world, to its pleaeure* and ordinary 
intermts, with susvitT of manners and freedom from 
iastarity. He joined to strong feelinf; and seir-poa- 
testion, an indignant aensibilil; to «n and compas. 
■ion to the sinner; ■ calmness under opposition and 
ill Buccess ; a unitrersal philanthropy, and a suscepli- 
bility of private HtCachments t the authority whieli 
became the Saviour of [tie world, and the Cendenieaa 
and gratitude of s Son," 

The salutary effects of ChriatianiCy on comrnuni- 
tiea and individusl*, open a wide field for important 
remarks; but it is a sutiject which we have not time 
to pursue ; yet we must not pass it over in entire si- 
lence. The arfpimeni from this topic may, however, 
be reduced to a poinL Take a survey of^ the mhule 
world at this time, and let an impartial judgment lie 
formed of the condition of all the nations, and let the 
question be answered, whether Christian nations are 
in a less fiivourable, or more favourable condition 
than others. And again, whether among Christiana, 
those nutiona who have the free uae of the Bible, and 
are carefully instructed in the doctrinea of Christiani- 
ty, are in a better, or worse condition, than those to 
whom the scriptures are interdicted, and who are per. 
mitted to remain in ignorance of [he rel^on which 
they profeei ? The anawer to these queationa ia ao 
obvioiia, that I cannot but presume, that all readers 
will be of the same mind- It, nw] ^.^^cn \i« wbw^, 
woaUm rile imposture be iVe ntcwn* «* roiSvm*"™*. 
tbe eopdidon of ihe world, amd ^to^e *»\>aMi va^?*- 
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bcastB, have l)een reclaimed, enligUtc^ned, ar 
to a participation of the blessings of civili 
their ferocious temper being completely eul 
softened. Look at Greenland — at Africa- 
heite ; and nearer homct at the Cherokees, ( 
and other Indian tribes, and see what tl 
can effect ! I know not what infidels thinl 
things, but for my own part, I should not e 
coming from the dead, or a voice of thundei 
heavens, so undoubted an evidence of th< 
the Gospel, as these effects. WiU a series 
hoods produce such effects as these ? 

I know that it has been objected, that i 
ty has been the cause of many bloody wars 
persecutions ; but this is impossible. Thi 
which breathes nothing but benevolenee a 
and which requires its disciples not to resis 
#'<u>ai«r in frtronvo thpir moAf. malismant enem 
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the most excellent things in the universe, may be 
made the occasion of exciting, or calling it into ex- 
ercise. Christ foretold that his religion would be an 
occasion of family discocd ; and to express the cer- 
tainty of the event predicted, he said, ** Think not 
that [ am come to send peace on earth ; I came not 
to send peace, but a sword ;" which some superficial 
readers have strangely misconstrued, as though he 
bad signified, that it was the tendency of his religion 
to produce strife among friends, ^o man can remain 
in error on this subject who will take the puins to 
read the New Testament. And I will venture to 
predict, or rather to publish what is already predict- 
ed, that as soon as the world shall sincerely embrace 
the Christian religion, wars will cease to the end of 
the earth. Then shall men beat their swords into 
plough shares, and their spears into pruning hooka, 
and learn war no more. 

But the salutary effects of the Gospel on those in- 
dividuals who cordially embrace it, furnish the most 
manifest proof of its divinity. How often, by the 
the secret but powerful influence of the truths of the 
Bible, have the proud been humbled ; the impure ren- 
dered chaste ; the unjust, honest ; the cruel and re- 
vengeful, meek and forgiving; the drunkard, tem- 
perate : the profane, reverent ; and the false swearer 
and liar, conscientious in declaring nothing but the 
truth I Under the influence of what other system 
are such salutary. changes effected ? Will it be said, 
that many, who profess to experience such a change, 
pfove themselves to be hypocrites ? Admitted ; but 
-does this evince that they who give evidence of siu- 
^erity by the most mco\\U^8X1^\AftY^^<i^'e»^"^^Js>sswx^^ 
are also hypocrites ? M\ mew vi\^ V^N^ ^>^^^^ 
Jtoticst ; but if many \ir\i .\i:v^aMQNViX«:^ v.^ ^"^ ^t^^^'^^ 



their ways. There are thousands whc 
thnt they have experienced the salutary d 
Bible, in turning them away from thei 
and enkindling within them the love of < 
virtue. They cannot but believe that t) 
religion is from God, and are persuaded 
poKture could so elevate and sanctify tl 
that liO human device could possevs si 
over the ciMiscicnct* and the heart, as th< 
perienced from tiie Scriptures. The: 
therefore, may truly be said to have the 
the truth in themselves. 

But there is an efficacy in the truths o 
not only to guide and sanctify, but also tc 
aolation to the afflicted in body or mine 
the Gospel brings peace into every bosc 
is cordially received. When the conscier 
ed with the stings of guilt and the soul wi 
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mcett ileath on the scaffold or on the gibbet, if its 
precious invitations to the chief of sinners be sincere- 
ly embraced. It mitigates the sorrows of the be- 
reaved, and wipes away the hitter tears occasioned 
by the painful separation 'of affectionate friends and 
relatives. By the bright prospects which it opens, 
and the lively hopes which it inspires, the darkness 
«€ the tomb is illuminated ; so that Christians are 
enabled in faith of the resurrection of the body, to 
commit the remains of their dearest friends to the se- 
cure sepulchre, in confident hope that after a short 
sleep they will awake to life everlasting. 

The cottages of the poor are often blessed with the 
consolations of the Gospel, which is peculiarly adapt- 
ed to the children of affliction and poverty. It was 
one of the signs of Jesus being the true Mf ssiah, 
" that the poor had the Gospel preached unto them.*' 
Here it produces contentment, resignation, mutual 
kindness, and the longing after imm(>rta]ity. The 
aged and infirm, who by the gradual failure of their 
faculties, or by disease and decrepitude, are shut out 
from the business and enjoyments of this world, may 
find in the word of God a fountain of consolation. 
They may, while embued with its celestial spirit, look 
upon the world without the least regret for its loss, 
and may rejoice in the prospect before them with a 
joy unspeakable and full of gloiy. The Gospel can 
render tolerable even the yoke of slavery, and the 
chains of the oppressor. How often is the pious 
slave, through the blessed influence of the word of 
God, a thousand times happier than his lordly mas- 
ter ! He cares not for the short deprivation of liber- 
ty : he knows and fee\a xWt \i^ \& '"'' OswsjCI^'nx^^- 
man/' and believes " iWt «J\ \\\vft%«» ^^^"^"^"^^"w^ 
A«- his good," uiid that ** lYxe?.^ \\^\v. ^sSS^x^vv^^-^^^ 



never feel the envenomed Btin 
ten does it overspread the 
i| I saint with serenity ! How ofi 

^ I . fill with celestial joy, the soul 

the earthly house of this ta 
t renders in many instances, 1 

I place of sweet repose. No tei 

— no anxious care corrodes th* 
oppresses their heart. All is 1 
assurance ;— all is joy and triu 
Now the question to be deci 
which is replete with such subi 
of theology; — ^which exhibits 
true character of man, without 
exaggeration ; and which posse 
ing power of penetrating the hi 
ing the conscience ; — which gi' 
the very points, with which it i 
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men, who are portrayed according: to truth, with such 
imperfections as experience teaches us> belong to the 
best men ; — which delineates the character of Jesus 
Christ, the founder of Christianity, witli such a per- 
fection of moral excellencies, by simply relating his 
words, actions, and sufferings, that nothing can be . 
taken from it or added to it, without detracting from 
its worth ; — and finally, which contains the true sour- 
ces of consolation for every species of human suffer- 
ing, and comfort in death itself. I say, is it reason- 
able to believe that such a book is the production of 
vile impostors ; and especially of uneducated fisher- 
men of Gralilee ? 

Would such men have fallen into no palpable 
blunders in theology or morality ? Could they have 
.preserved so beautiful a harmony and consistency 
between all the parts ? Could they have exhibited 
such a character as that of Jesus Christ, and while 
they introduce him acting and speaking so often, and 
in circumstances so peculiar and diflicult, never as- 
cribe to him any error or weakness, in word or deed ? 
Would impostors have denounced all manner of false- 
hood and deceit, as is done in the New Testament ? 
Would they have insisted so much on holiness, even 
in the thoughts and purposes of the heart ? Could 
they have so perfectly adapted their forgery to the 
constitution of the human mind, and to the circum- 
stances of men ? Is it probable that they would have 
possessed the wisdom to avoid all the prejudices of 
their nation, and all connexion with existing sects 
and civil institutions ? And finally, could they have 
provided so effectually for the consolation of the af- 
flicted ? What man now upon evi\V.Vi twi\sk ^iwsx^^'yt 
even the discourses, saxd by tW ^\w\%^\^'v.'^ \»\asv 
been spoken by Christ ? 



BHIBF OUTUHI OF TRS 

nan can bring hiinieir, after an impartial 
a of the Scripturn, lo beUsTe that th«>y. 
m bj unprincipled impMlon, thm he Dtd^ 
i an untutored savage might Mmitnict ■ 
line ; that a child might have writtm the 
PfiiLiLiiitE Lxm, or evm thit th« ctan; . 

WHS the work of mere preatures. No j it / 
hat this in a forgery. No nmn or set of ' 
lad Kuflirient tHlcnlB and knonledge, to 
1 book BE the Bibte. It evidently Iran- 
human eRbrt. It biu upon iu face the 
diviniiy. It shines with a light, n'hich, 
artless and its splendour shows itself to 
It jiouesEea the energy and peoetm- 
ce. wliith bespeak the omnipotence and 
: of Its Author. Ic has the effact of en- 
elevaling, purifying, directing, nnd coin. 
those who cordinlly receive it. Surely 
■ I will hold 
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fottuity ; bat be assured that for all these things Goc 
will .bring you into judgment. But no ; I will nol 
believe that any who reflect on what has been said 
in these pages, will ever cherish a thought so dia< 
bdical. 1 will persuade myself, that a regard foi 
the wel&re of their country, if no higher motive, wil 
induce them to respect the Christian Religion. 
And every pious heart will say, rather let thi 

SUN BE DARKENED IN THE HEAVENS, THAN THE PRE. 
^lOOS LIGHT OF THE GOSPEL BE EXTINGUISHED ' 
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Note A. 

Mohammed asserted, that while he was in his bed 
one night, the Angel Gabriel knocked at his door, 
and that when he went out, he saw him with seven- 
ty pair of expanded wings, whiter than snow, and 
clearer than crystal. The angel informed him that 
he had come to conduct him to heaven ; and direct- 
ed him to mount an animal, which stood ready at the 
door, and which was between the nature of an ass 
and a mule. The name of this beast was Alborak, 
in colour whiter than milk, and swift as lightning. 
But when the prophet went to mount, the animal 
proved refractory, and he could not seat himself upon 
its back, until he promised it a place in Paradise. 

Th6 journey from Mecca to Jerusalem was per- 
formed in the twinkling of an eye* When he arrived 
at the latter place, the departed prophets and saints 
came forth to meet him, and saluted him. Here, he 
found a lajdder of light, and tying Alborak to a rock, 
he followed Gabriel on the ladder, until they arrived 
at the first heaven, where admittance was readily 
granted by the porter, when he was told by Gabriel, 
that the person, who accompanied him was Moham^ 
ined, the prophet of God. Here, he met an old de- 
crepit man, who it seems was no other than qujc 
father Adnm ; aiui who greaVX^ Te^v>\e<isS. ^VaNWv'^^'^si 
distinguished a son. He saw «\so VcvwwxcveT^^'a^,^^^ 
gels, in the shapes of birds, XicasU, ^w^vxvc^^ ^ "^ 



proceeded to the third, which was made 
Btoaesy where he met Abraham. The 
all of emerald where he met Joseph, 
Jacob. In the fifth, which was of adanc 
Moses. In the sixth which was of carba 
John the Baptist In the serenth whicl: 
of divine light, he saw Jesus Christ, and i 
himself to his prayers. All the persons 1 
before, howerer, begged an interest in . 
Here Gabriel informed him, that he coult 
ther, and he proceeded alone, through 
water, until he came near the throne of < 
he heard a yoice saying, '* O Mohammed 
Creator !" He was not permitted to con 
throne of the Almighty, on the right side 
saw inscribed this sentence, there is n 

GOD, AMD MOH AHMED IS HIS PROPHET, W 

fundamental article of the Mohammedan i 
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whenever a name is blotted the peraoo immediately 
diee. He speaks also of another anffe), in the sixth 
heaven, which had seventy thoiuftno heads, and as 
nuAj tongoes. 



Note B. 



The Abbe Paris was the oldest son of a coanAel- 

lor of Paris, but being much inclined to a life of de« 

votion, he relinquished his patrimony to his vounger 

brother, and retired lo an obscure part of Paris, 

where he spent his life in severe penance, and in 

duiritable exertions for the relief of the distressed 

poor. He was buried in the ground of the church 

of St. Medard, near the wall, where his brother 

erected a tomb^ stone over the grave* To this spot 

many poor people, who knew his manner of life, 

came to perform their devotion8> as much, probably, 

out of a feeling of gratitude, as any thing else. 

Some among the devotees, who attended at this 

Ylace, professed that they experienced a salutary 

hange in their ailments^ This being noised abroad, 

; the Abb4 had been a zealous Jansenist, all who 

ere of this party encouraged the idea of miracles 

iving been performed, and multitudes who were 

iisposed, were induced to go to the tomb of the 

nt; and some, as they confessed .before a compe- 

it tribunal, were persuaded to feign diseases 

ich they never had. It is a fact, however, that 

greater part received no benefit, and that more 

Bses were produced than weve ew\tA.% ^^"t^ Winaivv* 

V of the ivorsbippers were ?^^M.t^ v^SJ^ ^isv^-^- 

from which proceeded V\\<i %^e\. ^l Cw»^KV^o^- 
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persons in ui^.. 
selves to discredit the wnuiv ^ 
bishop of Paris had a judicial inves 
number of the most remarkable cas 
which were various, and often ludi 
woman, said to have been cured 
blindjiess and lameness, was prov 
neither blind nor lame. A man ^ 
j was relieved, but it appeared that 1 

[ powerful medicine, and that after 

! not entirely healed. A certain / 

misfortune to have one of his le/ 
other, was persuaded that he exr 
elongation of the defective limb, ' 
I, no increase could be discovered 

lame situation, danced on the 
an elongation of a defective lim^ 
that she received benefit ; but i 
*-- "bouldliave to dance ther 
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